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CLEARER IF NOT SIMPLER 
EDITOR: 


Three cheers for THE CATHOLIC WORLD’s re- 
cent series of articles on religion in American 
life, and on the controversial population ques- 
tion! The clarification of Protestant attitudes 
in such articles as Mr. Brown’s “The Issues 
Which Divide Us” (Dec., 1959) and Mr. Mor- 
ton’s “What Protestants Think About Natu- 
ral Law” (Feb., 1960) is a welcome growth in 
the scope and perspective of your magazine. 

. . I have come in contact with a large cross- 
section of Protestant groups, and the associa- 
tion has vividly impressed on my mind the dire 
need for clarification and definition of ideas, 
attitudes, and terms held and used by both 
Catholics and the various Protestant sects. .. . 

Mr. Morton’s article is of great help in de- 
fining various Protestant positions on natural 
law. If at times it reflects a misunderstanding 
of the Catholic view of marriage as having for 
its “sole end” the procreation of children 
(rather than primary end), it nevertheless un- 
derlines the crucial distinctions which must be 
faced in any argument over natural law... . 

Although certain broad principles of natural 
law may be acknowledged by most men, the 
concrete application of such principles often 
runs into confusing problems, especially for 
those without faith, and it is the magisterium 
of the Catholic Church which must be relied on 
finally for the proper definition or interpreta- 
tion of natural law principles as applied to 
given situations. . . . For all practical purposes, 
then, does it not seem that the acceptance of 
the natural law in this case is tantamount to 
acceptance of the Catholic Faith? 

These are indeed involved problems, but 
they have been brought to the fore lately in 
the Catholic press with good reason. Let us 
hope that the issues will become clearer, if not 
simpler... . 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD in recent issues has 
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certainly reflected the much-discussed “ 
maturity of American Catholicism. May it 


continue to do so! Douglas Cole 


Princeton, N. J. 


MORE ABOUT NUNS’ VOCATIONS 
EDITOR: 

. . . The entire article leads the uninitiated 
to conclusions which, to say the least, are un- 
warranted. The very title, “How Nuns Kill 
Vocations” (Feb., 1960), is overslanted; and its 
development insinuates to the imaginative that 
religious life among women’s communities has 
already succumbed to dry rot. Now perhaps 
this was not Father’s intent. But his worrying 
of the topic hints that such vocations have 
suffered an appalling decline. 

Are vocations to male religious orders (ex- 
clusive of contemplatives) so obviously on the 
increase? . . . Why then are seminaries and 
novitiates of men advertising with eagerness 
at least equal to convent appeals? 

Reader 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ed.: Just for the record: in the last 10 years 
the Catholic population of the United States 
has increased 38%; vocations to the brothers 
have increased 32%, to the priesthood 21%, 
to the sisterhood—16%. 


EDITOR: 

I have just finished reading, with interest, 
the article by Father Charles W. Paris in the 
February issue of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. One 
cannot but agree that the problem raised is a 
serious one... . 

However, I wonder if it has occurred to Fa- 
ther Paris and to you that the difficulty 
raised is not limited to women’s vocations. 
The question of dress, for instance, “stops” 
candidates to the priesthood and to religious 
orders of men. Boys wonder why they have to 
“wear a dress” in order to symbolize their 
consecration. 





Another thought that comes to me is this: 
if you wish to get the whole story about the 
shortage of vocations, especially nuns’ voca- 
tions, ask one of the sisters to write an article 
on “How the clergy kill vocations.” She would 
probably have to use a pseudonym to shield 
herself and her congregation from the... 
consequences, but the article should prove in- 
teresting reading, and might do some good. 

Reader 
Rome, Italy 
Ed.: I seriously doubt that our lone article 


really deterred any young girls from entering 
the convent. 


EDITOR: 


... You can’t solve the need for more voca- 
tions by the mitigation of the religious rules. 
... Ten good nuns are better than a hundred 
women who have one foot in the convent and 
the other in the world. 


Frank A. Espinoza 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ECUMENICAL WORK 
EDITOR: 

If the Arians, Nestorians and other dissident 
groups of his day had united in a “Council of 
Churches,” it is inconceivable that St. Augus- 
tine, or any other Father or Doctor of the 
Church, would have regarded the union as part 


of any authentic “ecumenical movement.” Yet 
Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., in his article, 
“In Our Love Is Our Hope” (Jan., 1960), states 
that today “by far the most important and 
most influential” of all ecumenical organiza- 
tions is the World Council of Churches... . 

It is ten years since Pope XII warned 
Catholic theologians of what he called “an 
imprudent and false irenism.” ... Pius stated: 
“But some through enthusiasm for an impru- 
dent ‘irenism’ seem to consider as an obstacle 
to the restoration of fraternal union, things 
founded on the laws and principles given by 
Christ and likewise on institutions founded by 
Him, or which are the defense and support of 
the integrity of the Faith, and the removal of 
which would bring about the union of all, but 
only to their destruction.” Father Weigel, in 
his article, quotes with approval the statement 
of Professor Oscar Cullmann that “Protestant- 
ism and. Catholicism can never become one 
church unless one of the two is converted to 
the other.” Father Weigel proceeds to eluci- 
date Professor Cullmann’s thought in the fol- 
lowing statement: “Yet this does not mean for 
him a separation of the churches. He sees that 
they will be divided in creed, polity and wor- 
ship, but they can still be one in love. . . . [He] 
enlarges on Professor Cullmann’s idea thus: 
“Perfect love produces perfect union, but im- 
perfect love is still unifying even though the 
union is less than perfect... . 
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We would like to call our readers’ 
attention to the symposium cosponsored 
by the Thomas More Association and 
the Library Science Department of 
Rosary College, June 11-12, 1960. The 
theme of the conference will be “The 
Present Position of Catholics in Amer- 
ica.” For further details write Sympo- 
sium Codirector, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. 











Father Weigel says in his article: “But the 
Catholic Church is adamant that the way (to 
union) is through conversion. This way is 
thoroughly distasteful to all the others, nay, 
for many of them it is blasphemous.” . . . “Una 
sancta ecclesia” (one holy church), says Father 
Weigel is the dynamized hope of those who 
find the existing one holy Church “distasteful” 
and “blasphemous.” Moreover, the Holy Spirit, 
from whom comes the miraculous unity of 
530,000,000 members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, which Pius XII in Mystici Corporis 
identifies with the Roman Catholic Church 
alone, according to Father Weigel, is now ac- 
tive in “the fully lived meetings” of the World 
Council of Churches. .. . 

After saying that of all “ecumenical” organi- 
zations, the World Council of Churches is “by 
far the most important and most influential,” 
Father Weigel states that “in comparison with 
it the Catholic associations are little satellite 
bodies.” . . . The reason that there are not 
more such groups is that Catholics generally 
think of the Universal Church as one vast ecu- 
menically inspired organism. The members of 
the clergy and laity who helped in the con- 
version of the more than 1,000,000 Americans 
who entered the Church in the past decade 
are ecumenists. The great corps of foreign 
missionaries are ecumenists. . 

Rev. Bertrand Weaver, C.P. 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Ed.: The Holy Office in Rome has authorized 
bishops to permit Catholic participation in ecu- 
menical discussions under certain conditions, 
and such ecumenical work has been going on 
in many places and is still going on. I do not 
think that the statistics of conversions should 
make us complacent. Perhaps we would be 
making more conversions were there more 
ecumenical work being done, and were our 
ears more attuned to the present aspirations 
of organized Protestantism. And I do not 
think that we should neglect ecumenical work 
merely because it may not bear immediate 
fruit. Where is our zeal? 





EDITORIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Catholic Opinion 
of the United Nations 


Wen Dr. Victor Belaunde of Peru, president of the U. N. General 
Assembly, closed last year’s session he openly referred to “this time of 
Christmas which God wished to be a time of joy and hope for all men and 
all peoples.” In view of the fact that a Catholic is president of the As- 
sembly and another Catholic, Dr. Vittorino Veronese, is head of UNESCO 
it is difficult to understand the vehemence of Catholic opposition to the 
U. N. in certain parts of the country. 

Pope Pius XII said that Catholics are “extraordinarily well equipped” 
to collaborate in creating a public opinion favorable to common interna- 
tional efforts for peace. He went on to say that they, above all, have a 
responsibility “to overcome every vestige of nationalistic narrowness and 
to seek a general fraternal encounter of nation with nation.” Yet we do 
find American Catholics who seem to find an irreconcilable hostility exist- 
ing between patriotism and internationalism. 

There is every reason why an American Catholic should want to retain 
his special affection for the United States of America but that affection 
need not militate against his interest in the rest of the world. The in- 
formed American Catholic feels that there is something uniquely sound 
about the American Constitution, something providential almost to the 
point of being a natural revelation. At the same the American Catholic 
is catholic and nothing human is foreign to him. He is interested in the 
recognition of the rights of the human person whether that person be in 
Capetown or Charlotte or Calcutta. He is concerned too about the Cath- 
olic Church of which is is a member, that Church that is allied to no politi- 
cal or social system and yet at home everywhere. A citizen of America, 
he is also a member of a supranational Church and a citizen of an inter- 
national world. Hence his responsibility, as Pope Pius pointed out, to 
take a hand in the shaping of that world. 


Siecs THE U.N. is the world in miniature, the American Catholic can 
learn about that world by following the U. N. deliberations closely. Once 
in possession of the facts he can make known to the American delegation 
what policies he thinks should be supported in the Assembly or in the 
Security Council. The delegation is anxious to hear expressions of Cath- 
olic opinion. Other groups throughout the country are constantly inform- 
ing Mr. Lodge and his associates of their viewpoints on critical issues but 
Catholic groups too often are inarticulate and uninformed. They are con- 
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tent to let convention committees 
form resolutions that get nowhere 
and generally these committees 
have not taken the time or effort to 
study the problems involved in the 
issues at stake. 

To stimulate greater Catholic in- 
terest in the U. N., THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p and The International 
Catholic Press Union cosponsored 
a seminar for Catholic editors on 
March 18th. The project evolved 
from conversations Father McKer- 
nan and I held with Father Eugene 
Burke, C.S.P., professor of dog- 
matic theology at Catholic Univer- 
sity. For three weeks in January 
Father Burke appeared on behalf 
of Pax Romana before the U. N. 
Subcommission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protec- 
tion of Minorities. In his conversa- 
tions with us afterwards, he empha- 
sized the fact that he had found the 
U. N. authorities willing and eager 
to hear the views of Catholic the- 
ologians and other Catholic experts 
who are competent to present the 
Catholic viewpoint on important 
questions. Moreover, he brought 
home to us the realization that some 
of these questions discussed at the 
U. N. have profound practical im- 
plications for the Church. 

For instance, the report on reli- 
gious freedom to which Father 
Burke addressed his commentary 
in January had enormous implica- 
tions for the Church in mission 
countries. The writer of the report 
had apparently little acquaintance 
with Catholic theology and failed to 
understand the social nature of the 
Catholic religion. Therefore his re- 
port provided for religious freedom 
for the individual but not for the 
organized Church, nor did it make 
any provision for the Church in 
mission countries to bring trained 


personnel from other countries as 
part of its teaching program. Had 
the report gone unchallenged, this 
discussion of religious freedom of 
great potential importance would 
not have had the benefit of ex- 
pert and constructive Catholic 
thinking. 


[_—a— OF THE need for greater 
“Catholic presence” at the U. N., 
we arranged the seminar for editors. 
Some sessions were held at the 
NCWC Office for U. N. Affairs, the 
remainder at the U. N. itself. In his 
talk, Father Burke told of his ex- 
periences before the Subcommission 
as did Gary MacEoin who had 
represented The International 
Catholic Press Union before the 
same Subcommission. Catherine 
Schaefer, head of the NCWC Office 
for U. N. Affairs, spoke on the in- 
terests and activities of Catholic 
organizations in the U. N. and Alba 
Zizzamia explained the information 
facilities of the U. N. and the 
NCWC News Service. 

Bishop James H. Griffiths, chair- 
man of the U. S. Bishops’ Commit- 
tee for the Pope’s Peace Plan, read 
an enthusiastic letter from Arch- 
bishop Egidio Vagnozzi, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, in which he not only 
commended the seminar and its 
participants but cited numerous ex- 
amples of the Holy See’s interest in 
the U. N. and its intimate associa- 
tion with many U. N. agencies such 
as UNESCO and FAO. In his own 
talk, Bishop Griffiths discussed the 
Vatican’s interest in U. N. affairs 
and answered many of the argu- 
ments employed by U. N. critics. 

At a private luncheon in the 
U. N. dining room, Francisco Ur- 
rutia of Colombia, in charge of 
U. N. refugee activities for Latin 
America, addressed us on U. N. 
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goals and ideals. Later, Wilder 
Foote, head of the Information Sec- 
tion of the U. N., explained its press 
facilities to us. Andrew Cordier, as- 
sistant to Secretary General Ham- 
marskjéld, expressed Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld’s regrets for being away 
from the city at this time and chat- 
ted with us about the Secretary 
General’s work. Frank Carpenter of 
the U. S. Mission gave us an off- 
the-record briefing on the work and 
policies of the U. S. delegation. All 
these officials manifested a deep sat- 
isfaction in this demonstration of 
Catholic interest in the U. N. 


| GRIFFITHS HAS an article 
in The Catholic Lawyer (Winter, 
1960) entitled “American Catholic 
Opinion and the United Nations.” 
He admits there is no monolithic 
opinion among American Catholics 
with regard to the U.N. and he seri- 


ously questions the desirability of 


the diversity that prevails. It is 
altogether conceivable that an 
American Catholic might withhold 
his support of the U. N. or even 
oppose it—and in good conscience. 
But in good conscience, the intelli- 
gent Catholic must have valid rea- 
sons for his stand. It is no light 
matter to be apathetic about the 
considered convictions of the recent 
Popes and a Catholic would need 
to have subjectively strong reasons 
to justify him in dissenting from the 
Holy See’s policy of approval of the 
U. N. Certainly he cannot close his 
mind against Vatican directives on 
the ground that the U. N. is not a 
Catholic dogma. 

Bishop Griffiths mentions two 
groups of American Catholic opin- 
ion on the U. N. whose attitude 
leaves something to be desired. 
There are the fanatical admirers 
who see no faults in the U. N. and 


seem to consider it a smoothly func- 
tioning machine irresistably ad- 
vancing the kingdom of God session 
after session. On the other hand 
there is the group that is unfair in 
its adverse judgments on the or- 
ganization. 

Bishop Griffiths cites the example 
of the Catholic who claims the 
U. N. is evil because it is a sound- 
ing board for the propaganda of 
atheistic Communism, neglecting to 
admit that the U. N. sounding 
board can be used for good as well 
as evil purposes. The Bishop men- 
tions a number of recent instances 
in which official Catholic or natural 
law doctrines were presented to the 
delegates. He himself spoke to the 
General Assembly recently on the 
position of the Holy See regarding 
technical assistance to the under- 
developed regions of the world. The 
U. N. is a forum for atheism but 
it is also a forum for the rebuttal of 
Communistic propaganda. 

Then there are those who say the 
U.N. is irreligious, by which they 
really mean it is religiously neutral. 
This is a fact, but it is a necessary 
expedient dictated by the diversity 
of religious beliefs represented at 
the U. N. As I mentioned above, 
the U. N. is the world in miniature 
and there are many religions in this 
world. It is unfortunate that there 
are more than one but we will prob- 
ably have to wait for the millennium 
before we can expect the entire 
U. N. to worship according to the 
ritual of the Catholic Church. 
Again, the charge is made that God 
is nowhere mentioned in the U. N. 
Charter. This too is regrettable but 
the foes of the U. N. to be fair 
should admit that the American 
Constitution also omits any men- 
tion of God. 

Some say the U. N. is a needless 
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waste of money. (I would venture 
the guess that the annual U. S. bill 
for the U. N. is microscopic in com- 
parison with the cost of the missile 
program at Cape Canaveral.) I sus- 
pect that financial critics of the 
U. N. are judging a magnificent 
project for world peace by the test 
of what pinches their bankbooks. 
They assume that the U. N. accom- 
plishes nothing because it failed to 
punish the Reds in Hungary. But 
Secretary General Hammarskjéld 
has been successful in many of his 
trouble shooting sorties. And the 
accomplishments of the U. N. agen- 
cies such as FAO and UNESCO 
have been superb in many cases. 
We must not forget, moreover, that 
the U. N. saved Iran from becoming 
a Red satellite, secured a truce in 
Kashmir, obtained the release of 
many prisoners in Red China and 
saved the peace in Lebanon in a 
very dark hour. 


‘Tne FUNDAMENTAL TEACHING of 
the Church is that the nations by 
natural law form a community with 
common aims and mutual responsi- 


bilities. In his Christmas message 
of 1948, Pope Pius XII said: “The 
Catholic doctrine on the State and 
civil society has always been based 
on the principle that in keeping 
with the will of God, the nations 
form together a community with a 
common aim and common duties.” 
Earlier, Pope Benedict XV (1920) 
declared that an international or- 
ganization of nations was much 
to be desired in order to fore- 
stall disastrous wars. Lack of Cath- 
olic support, according to Bishop 
Griffiths, has often been cited as a 
principal reason for the failure of 
the old League of Nations which 
Pope Benedict undoubtedly had in 
mind in the above allusion. 


Pope Pius XI lauded the concept 
of a close union of nations in the 
name of universal brotherhood in 
view of the fact that people ac- 
knowledge the unity of the human 
race. Pope Pius XII spoke so fre- 
quently of the need of an interna- 
tional juridical institution and of 
the work of the U. N. that it would 
be superfluous to mention any of 
these statements here. But there 
are two points especially in his ad- 
dresses that should not be ignored. 
First, he was emphatic in condemn- 
ing the popular notion of national 
“sovereignty.” He made clear that 
only God is sovereign and that all 
nations are subject to His moral 
law. Irresponsible rulers in the past 
have exploited this popular concept 
of national “sovereignty” and have 
considered themselves devoid of any 
moral obligations to other nations. 
Secondly, Pope Pius was so whole- 
heartedly in favor of an interna- 
tional juridical organization design- 
ed to promote peace that he 
declared to the delegates to a World 
Federalist convention in 1951: 
“Your movement, gentlemen, dedi- 
cates itself to realizing an effective 
political organization of the world. 
Nothing is more in conformity with 
the traditional doctrine of the 
Church... .” 

The American Catholic isolation- 
ist will get scant comfort from read- 
ing Papal pronouncements dealing 
with world peace. If he is tempted 
to insist that the U. S. is wasting 
its money on the U. N. because the 
U. N. “will never be able to keep 
those foreigners from cutting each 
other’s throats,” he would do well 
to read Pope Pius XI’s warnings 
against the curse of exaggerated na- 
tionalism. Or he might read the 
statement of Pope Pius XII in 
1948: “A convinced Christian can- 
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not confine himself within an easy 
and egotistical isolationism when he 
witnesses the needs and miseries of 
his brothers . . . when he is not 
unaware of an intransigent nation- 
alism which denies or spurns the 
common bonds which link the sepa- 
rate nations together.” 

I have not quoted any statements 
by Pope John. I don’t believe he 
has yet made any direct references 
to the U. N. but there is no ques- 
tion as to his attitude. He himself 
was Vatican observer to UNESCO 
at Paris and only recently he pub- 
licly thanked God that the U. N. 
Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion had come into existence. 


Tu AMERICAN CATHOLIC cannot 
isolate himself from the rest of the 
world if for no other reason than 
that his Church is so deeply in- 
volved in the changing circum- 
stances of the world. Like the new 
satellite that sends back to earth 
TV photos of the world’s weather, 
the U. N. is a camera that gives a 
good picture of the world’s political, 
economic and social weather — all 
those factors that bode good or 
evil for the Church. For the Church 
does not exist in a vacuum. In view 
of the Pope’s recent encyclical on 
the missions, Princeps Pastorum, 
the American Catholic ought to 
keep a close weather eye on Africa, 
the continent of the future teeming 
with revolutionary upheavals. Here 
the Church stands to win a great 
triumph or suffer almost total ex- 
tinction at the hands of the new 
welfare regimes. 

The riots and turbulence, the 
hunger for independence, the un- 
certain policies of native leaders 


with a minimum of political experi- 
ence and a maximum of hatred for 
anything Western (even the 
Church), the sudden activity of the 
Communists after a slow start in 
Africa, the proselytizing fervor of 
the Moslems—all these factors con- 
stitute the weather in Africa and 
they can all be studied via the 
U. N. deliberations. The debate in 
the Security Council on the Ecua- 
dorian resolution to rebuke South 
Africa gave American Catholics a 
panoramic view of the whole situa- 
tion in that unhappy police state. 
Because the Church of God and 
children of God are involved in the 
vast revolutionary movements 
among the emerging nations of 
Africa and in the social and eco- 
nomic upheavals in Asia and South 
America, the American Catholic 


should enlarge his world vision. He 
must not dismiss his obligation by 


a small contribution to the missions. 
That is laudable but it is not 
enough. He should inform himself 
on what is happening in this emerg- 
ing world of the ’60’s and have a 
sense of personal commitment to 
the work of world peace. The quick- 
est and most effective way to de- 
velop such a sense of commitment 
is to follow the deliberations of the 
U. N. As Pope Pius XII said to the 
minister of San Salvador in 1947, 
no sincere worker for peace can af- 
ford to renounce the world- forum 
of the U. N. 

Here, right at his own doorstep 
the American Catholic has the 
whole world in microcosm. For Asia 
and Africa and South America are 
no farther away than his daily 
paper with its account of what hap- 
pened the day before at the U. N. 





Tus MIASMAL MISCONCEPTION of 
the Negro as a man without any 
civilized history is one of the chief 
supports of race prejudice in Amer- 
ica. It rationalizes the maintenance 
of a pariah caste. Those who regard 
our black brothers as animals not 
long out of the jungle use this soul- 
less imagery to justify their anti- 
Negro bias and bigotry. An inferior 
race, they say, deserves inferior 
status. 

Whether wielding a _ blood - red 
razor in Harlem, or playing the cool 
hipster on a hot needle in Green- 
wich Village, or running amuck like 
the tom-tom madman in The Em- 
peror Jones—it is always a “jungle 
self” they see the Negro suppress, 
or let loose, and there is always “the 
savage heart beneath the civilized 
exterior. Because he wears a Palm 
Beach suit instead of a string of 
cowries, carries a gold-headed cane 
instead of a spear, uses the tele- 
phone instead of beating the drum 


by Oliver Barres 


One of the chief supports of 
race prejudice is our fantas- 


tically false image of Negro 
history. 


from hill to hill, and for the jungle 
path has substituted the pay-as- 
you-enter street car, his psychology 
is no less that of the African.” 
The Negro is still thought by 
bigots to live in a state of na- 
ture, untamed and uncivilized. The 
Enlightenment’s image of the noble 
savage, happy in his natural pov- 
erty, is still being superimposed 
upon reality, though white and 
black have breathed the same air 
together in America for three hun- 
dred years. Whether on Southern 
farms or in Northern cities, the Ne- 
gro is thought to live a life of un- 
inhibited emotion. In this, strangely 
enough, he symbolizes the white 
man’s own rebellion against the 
conformities of a Calvinist civiliza- 
tion and the complexities of an in- 
dustrialized society. In the escapist 
white man’s imaginings the Negro 
is free, not because of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation or of his worth 
before God, but because he takes 
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after his forebears, the unencum- 
bered, wild and naked savages who 
wandered the trackless savannahs 
and jungles of Africa. 


' 
1 HE ONLY TROUBLE with this white 
man’s image is that it is false all 
the way down the line of black an- 
cestry. It is false in its concept of 
freedom as well as of savagery. The 
Negro has never really been free in 
a situation of white caste suprem- 
acy, such as we have today in much 
of America. He wears no longer the 
iron shackles of human captivity: 
his chains now are the black frus- 
tration of unattainable white man’s 
goals, the bitterness of frequently 
being treated with disrespect or 


patronizing benevolence, the self- 
hatred of those who are denigrated 
for something they cannot change, 
skin color. 

Looking back to the beginning of 


this “sorry heritage” of slavery, the 
Negro was not free when he was 
captured in a surprise night raid on 
his African village, marched in 
chains to the coast, branded, man- 
acled, and shipped like an animal 
to the West Indies. (This hap- 
pened to ten or twenty million 
“happy savages.”) Nor was he free 
when he got here, if he happened to 
survive the journey. He went from 
the stinking slave ship to the auc- 
tion-block. He was property for 
sale to the highest bidder, as were 
his wife and children. As protec- 
tion against rebellion, it was cus- 
tomary to divide families and mem- 
bers of the same tribe. Docile 
manpower was needed to labor in 
the rice, tobacco and sugar cane 
fields. The black chattel’s lot be- 
came one of continuous hard work, 
frequent hunger, nostalgic loneli- 
ness and sometimes the lash of the 
overseer’s whip. 


Long ago the cities of Africa were cen- 
ters of culture. Yet we find even John Gun- 
ther remarked that there was little history 
south of the Sahara before the white man 
came. The darkest thing about Africa is 
our ignorance of its past which contributes 
to our garbled image of the Negro today. 
Oliver Barres, author of One Shepherd, One 
Flock (Sheed & Ward, 1956) is a member 
of the staff at the National Office of the 
Worldmission Aid Society. 





in HIS FIRST draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Thomas Jef- 
ferson denounced the institution of 
slavery as propagated — according 
to Jefferson—by King George III 
of England. But slavery was al- 
ready a lucrative business, and the 
Southern delegation to the Conti- 
nental Congress insisted that Jef- 
ferson’s denunciation be omitted 
from the final version. Subse- 
quently, Article I, Section 9, of the 
Constitution of the United States 
gave legal authorization to the 
slaver’s continued importation of 
captured human beings. 

The effects of this black heritage 
of slavery are with us still in the 
inferior political, social and eco- 
nomic status of the American Ne- 
gro. This inferior status has been 
rationalized by foisting upon the 
colored race a false past of unre- 
lieved barbarism. But such casuis- 
try is even now being brought into 
disrepute by new knowledge of the 
African past. Scholars and arche- 
ologists such as Basil Davidson 
(Lost Cities of Africa: Atlantic 
—Little, Brown, 1959) and Henri 
Lhote (Search for the Tassili Fres- 
coes, Dutton, 1959) have just re- 
cently demonstrated beyond all 
doubt the richness of Negro history. 

The possibility of deciphering 
Africa’s predocumentary, protohis- 
toric centuries was revealed fifty 
years ago by a Belgian scholar, 
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Emil Torday. He had come to the 
unknown central Congo, not for 
riches in ivory and rubber, but to 
ferret out the riches of the past. 
One day as he sat listening to the 
chiefs of the Bushongo people 
enumerate the names of their 120 
kings, he was given quite unexpect- 
edly the pearl of great price for 
which he had been searching —a 
date, one which would enable him 
to relate in time, and thus link to- 
gether, the Bushongo history he 
was noting down and the Euro- 
pean history he knew so well. The 
event engraved itself upon Torday’s 
memory: “As the elders were talk- 
ing of the great events of various 
reigns, and we came to the ninety- 
eighth chief, Bo Kama Bomanchala, 
they said that nothing remarkable 
had happened during his reign, ex- 
cept that one day at noon the sun 
went out, and there was absolute 
darkness for a short time. 

“When I heard this I lost all 
self-control. I jumped up and 
wanted to do something desperate. 
The elders thought that I had been 
stung by a scorpion. 

“It was only months later that 
the date of the eclipse became 
known to me... . the thirtieth of 
March, 1680, when there was a 
total eclipse of the sun, passing ex- 
actly over Bushongo... . 

“There was no possibility of con- 
fusion with another eclipse, because 
this was the only one visible in the 
region during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.” 

In the half century since the 
pioneering efforts of Emil Torday, 
a great deal has been learned about 
the African past. Stone tools un- 
earthed in Uganda are the oldest 
such artifacts known to man. They 
were found in deposits laid down 
in the earliest of the prehistoric 


pluvial eras or rainy periods—cor- 
responding to the European Ice 
Ages. From this some anthropolo- 
gists have concluded that Africa, 
not Asia, was the cradle of human- 
ity and the setting of Eden. 


Since ToORDAY, DISCOVERY has fol- 
lowed discovery, and controversy 
has followed controversy. Take the 
case of the “Phoenician” and “Me- 
dieval” schools of thought concern- 
ing the Great Zimbabwe battle. The 
first to write about these vast ruins 
lost in a wild stretch of Rhodesian 
woodland was a German geologist, 
Carl Mauch—in 1872. In 1905 the 
British Association sent a qualified 
archeologist, David Randall-Mac- 
Iver, to interpret the strange stone 
ruins of Southern Rhodesia. He re- 
ported on Zimbabwe the next year 
in his book Mediaeval Rhodesia: 
“In the architecture, whether mili- 
tary or domestic, there is not a 
trace of Oriental or European style 
of any period whatever . . . these 
dwellings . . . are unquestionably 
African in every detail . . . unmis- 
takably African. .. .” 

Because of the political and ra- 
cial implications involved, the 
“Phoenician” school met this inter- 
pretation with explosive anger. 
Twenty-five years later the British 
Association sent a second expedi- 
tion to Zimbabwe, and in 1931 Dr. 
Gertrude Caton-Thompson publish- 
ed her definitive study, The Zim- 
babwe Culture, ending the contro- 
versy in favor of the “Medieval” 
school and confirming Randall- 
Maclver’s views. She concluded: 
“Examination of all the existing evi- 
dence gathered from every quarter 
still can produce not one single item 
that is not in accordance with the 
claims of Bantu origin and medie- 
val date.” 
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Writing in Africa South (Winter, 
1958), Roger Summers, Keeper of 
Antiquities, National Museum of 
Southern Rhodesia, confirms the 
chief conclusions of the European 
archeologists: “There can be no 
doubt that Zimbabwe was built by 
Africans for Africans.” 

In 1931 discoveries were first 
made in Nigeria which showed that 
the Nok culture was advanced and 
widespread some 2,000 years ago 
and more. In the 15th century the 
Oba, or King, sent an ambassador 
to Portugal, and Catholic mission- 
aries converted many important 
personages in Benin. Slave trading 
subsequently caused a dreadful de- 
generation in the area, so that 
when a British expeditionary force 
rediscovered it in 1897, the Com- 
mander could write: “Its history is 
one long record of savagery of the 
most debased kind.” But the wit- 
nesses of bygone serenity and peace 
still emerge from the earth in the 
form of golden death masks, bronze 
plaques superbly cast, magnificent 
carved tusks, human heads in pot- 
tery, etc. At first the European Af- 
ricanists, their blinkers strapped on 
securely, insisted that these artistic 
evidences of high civilization were 
classical Greek or European Renais- 
sance in origin, or products of 
“Portuguese influence,” or—strange 
as it seems—from the “lost conti- 
nent of Atlantis.” All are now ac- 
knowledged as entirely African. 

Discovery follows discovery. In 
1958, Henri Lhote, in his explora- 
tions of the Sahara, found and 
copied tier after tier of rock paint- 
ings and engravings, many of them 
by Negro peoples, from as long ago 
as 4000 B.C. His exhibition in 
Paris proved to be a revelation, fill- 
ing silent millenia with echoes of 
long-lost peoples, the rumble of 


their war chariots, the bleating of 
their animals, almost the sound of 
their voices in the sensitive por- 
traiture of the living of long ago. 


So IT 1s that the blank pages of 
African history are being written 
upon by twentieth - century man. 
Though much remains to be un- 
earthed, in the ground and in the 
archives, the plenitude of the Af- 
rican past should now be evident to 
all. Yet within the last few years a 
former British Governor of an Af- 
rican protectorate could write that, 
“for countless centuries, while all 
the pageant of history swept by, the 
African remained unmoved—in 
primitive savagery.” And John 
Gunther, in his fascinating Inside 
Africa, could make this statement: 
“In the main, Africa south of the 
Sahara has little history until the 
white man came.” Recent archeo- 
ological discoveries have exploded 
this myth of an Africa without a 
past, darkening down the dismal 
centuries in primitive savagery. Af- 
rica has a history peculiarly her 
own, rich in flowering cultures and 
complex civilizations. There is no 
“inherent inferiority” in her people, 
nor in the sons of Africa in the 
United States, the American Negro. 

When medieval Europe was a 
backward rural society, in which 
the movements of commerce had al- 
most ceased, civilizations below the 
Sahara were burgeoning with life, 
building great cities, trading ac- 
tively with Arabia, India and 
China. Life for the traveler was 
then much safer from war and mur- 
der in Africa than in Europe. Com- 
pared to Ghana, whose king could 
put 200,000 warriors into the field, 
Anglo-Saxon England was a poor 
country. Tenkamenin, a King of 
Ghana in the 11th century, enjoyed 
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great wealth, a many - splendored 
court, and an advanced culture. 
He ruled a vast empire from his 
fortified palace castle “made beau- 
tiful by sculpture, pictures, and 
decorated windows of the royal art- 
ists,” as John Hope Franklin de- 
scribes it in his outstanding history 
of the American Negro, From Slav- 
ery to Freedom. 

Medieval African culture was dy- 
namic, as evidenced by the stone 
ruins of Zimbabwe in Southern 
Rhodesia and the burial mounds of 
Mapungubwe in Transvaal. In West 
Africa, at about the time that Co- 
lumbus first sailed west beyond the 
Azores, the kingdom of Songhay 
was a powerful state, proud of its 
many intellectuals. Songhay’s 
greatest ruler, King Askia (1493- 
1529), was the equal of the Euro- 
pean rulers of his time. When this 
orthodox black Mohammedan ruler 
made his pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1497, he took in his train, along 
with the scholars and soldiers, al- 
most a million dollars worth of gold. 


Tnauxrv, WALATA, Gao and 


Agades were “the Milans and 
Nurembergs of the medieval Su- 
dan.” The time of the ravaging 
Hundred Years’ War in Europe saw 
the literate culture of the Western 
Sudan flourish peacefully. Its in- 
tellectual centers attracted scholars 
from Europe and Asia. Even two 
centuries later the converted Moor, 
Leo Africanus, could write that, 
“In Timbuktu there are numerous 
judges, doctors and clerics, all re- 
ceiving good salaries from the king. 
He pays great respect to men of 
learning. There is a big demand for 
books in manuscript, imported from 
Barbary. More profit is made from 
the book trade than from any other 
line of business.” Yes, the cities of 


Darkest Africa were long ago cen- 
ters of intellectual light! Africa has 
had her Romes, Parises and Con- 
stantinoples. “The darkest thing 
about Africa,” as George Kimble 
said, “has always been our ignor- 
ance of it.” 

Twenty-four centuries ago, when 
the Greece of Pericles, Sophocles 
and Herodotus was ripening toward 
high culture, the splendorous city 
of Meroé was the Athens of the 
Upper Nile. With Meroé and her 
sister cities of the kingdom of Kush, 
rich in ideas and technologies, the 
history of modern Africa begins. In 
the intervening years, before the 
European conquest arrested its de- 
velopment, the African panorama 
contained mighty fortresses and im- 
posing metropolises of long-settled 
unbanity, far-traveling traders of 
salt and gold whose caravans of 
camels stretched for miles; skilled 
workers in iron, bronze and cop- 
per; jewelers and smelters and 
craftsmen in ceramics, builders in 
dry stone, noneroding hillside ter- 
racing, scientific irrigation, paved 
roads, and deep mines; writers, art- 
ists and sculptors who created true 
works of art through periods of 
peace, order and security. This was 
an indigenous culture. Even where 
outside influences were strong—In- 
dian, Persian, Arabian, Indonesian, 
Malayan or Chinese—they were ab- 
sorbed into a distinct whole, clearly 
African. The people who brought 
about these high civilizations were 
themselves civilized to a degree, in 
spite of the periodic reassertion of 
barbaric currents throughout their 
history. And like the Indians met 
by the first settlers at Jamestown, 
they were usually hospitable and 
kind to strangers—until these 
strangers unaccountably began to 
exploit, attack and massacre them. 
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Ix THE MuppLe AGEs, as today, 
many Africans held to the horrors 
of witchcraft, medicine murder and 
tribal warfare. But in every cen- 
tury there were periods of ordered 
peace and prosperity—that is, until 
the sailors of southern Europe be- 
gan to search for an ocean passage 
to the Orient. Then came the Por- 
tuguese with a policy of terrorizing 
cruelty. They had heard the golden 
legends of Sheba, Ophir and King 
Solomon’s mines. They looked to 
find great wealth in fabulous king- 
doms, and they were not completely 
disappointed. The Vasco da Gamas, 
vanguards of colonialism, were 
deeply impressed by the tolerant, 
easygoing, well-to-do civilizations 
they discovered and destroyed. 
There were, of course, many bene- 
fits eventually derived from Euro- 
pean colonialism: standards of liv- 
ing were raised, communications 
and natural resources were devel- 
oped, diseases and superstitions 
were checked, and Christianity and 
education were introduced. But it 
must also be remembered that the 
marks of the European invader 
were all too often, as Evelyn Waugh 
put it, “avarice, treachery, hypoc- 
risy, and brutality.” The slave trad- 
ers of Europe, long preceded by the 
Moslem slave traders, did their de- 
grading work of demoralization; 
eventually the slogans of a natural 
African inferiority were spread far 
and wide; and Europeans came to 
believe that they had always pos- 
sessed a higher life than the naked 
savages of the Dark Continent. 
With the coming of the sans-cu- 
lottes to France and the steam en- 
gine to England, European super- 
iority was established beyond any 
reasonable doubt. 


T'xus MANY WHITE scholars still 


find it difficult to credit to the black 
Africans themselves the evidences 
of historical richness recently un- 
covered. Have they not always in- 
habited an unarable continent of 
dank jungle, dry savannah and broil- 
ing desert; roadless, disease - in- 
fested, poor beyond white imagining, 
nine - tenths illiterate, fear - ridden 
by the spirits and taboos of pagan- 
ism; a land mass with some 225 
million people speaking a thousand 
languages in their hundreds upon 
hundreds of tribal groupings scat- 
tered over an area four times as big 
as the United States? How could 
the lineal ancestors of this primitive 
and despised native population 
have enjoyed such high prosperity, 
produced such artistry as the arche- 
ological remains suggest? It must 
have been the influence of the 
Phoenicians, the Persians, or some 
other “Motherland beyond the 
seas.” But it was not, it was not. 
The “inarticulate major premise” of 
an inherent Negro inferiority is 
false. Archeological discoveries of 
the past few decades have proved 
the purely African origin and char- 
acter of these earlier civilizations. 
Unfortunately, until very recent 
times Africa’s unique inheritance of 
precolonial histories and cultures 
has been largely ignored by Ameri- 
can and European intellectuals. 
They were too overwhelmed by 
white civilization to grant recogni- 
tion to the luminous elements of 
the Negro past. In Russia for the’ 
last twenty years African studies 
have received increasing emphasis. 
Soviet Africanists are isolated, it is 
true, and very few of them have 
ever visited Africa to do field work, 
but they have excellent scholars 
and libraries both in Moscow and 
Leningrad. Professor Olderogge, 
Director of the Institute of Ethno- 
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graphy, leads the Leningrad section 
of Soviet Africanists, who will soon 
bring out four major publications: 
a history of the culture of the West- 
ern Sudan, a four-volume selection 
from Arab geographers, the Hausa- 
Russian and Swahili-Russian dic- 
tionaries, and a new series of 
linguistic studies. When an Eng- 
lishman recently visited these schol- 
ars, he suggested that it was a loss 
to English-speaking African stu- 
dents that the Russian Africanists 
were not publishing their works in 
English as well as Russian. They 
laughed and said, “Well, it should 
encourage Africans to learn Rus- 
sian, shouldn’t it?” (West Africa, 
October 10, 1959.) 

The whole world is becoming 
more aware each day of things Af- 
rican. As scholars and archeologists 
dig deeper into the past, the riches 
of Africa’s precolonial histories and 
cultures become more evident. We 
now know that white history is 
neither so civilized and enlightened, 
nor black history so bleak and bar- 
barian, as the white Western world 
has imagined. 

A book was long needed which 
would bring together all the recent 
archeological records and survey 
objectively what is presently known 


of the African past, defending it 
from the charge of unrelieved bar- 
barism, much as St. Augustine, true 
African patriot that he was, had de- 
fended the Punic language from a 
similar charge brought by Maximus 
of Madaura. Basil Davidson, au- 
thor of two previous works on ‘Af- 
rica, has given us this long-needed 
scholarly study in a richly-detailed, 
prejudice - shattering book. The 
Lost Cities of Africa, or, as it is 
titled in England, Old Africa Re- 
discovered, is a vivid vindication of 
Black African equality and origi- 
nality. It is an up-to-date “situa- 
tion report” which fulfills the wistful 
desire Randall -MaclIver express- 
ed half a century ago in Medi- 
aeval Rhodesia, that a corner 
should be lifted “of that veil which 
has shrouded the forgotten but not 
irrecoverable past of the African 
Negro.” 

Those who wish to probe more 
deeply into the precolonial African 
past can make no better beginning 
than with Basil Davidson’s book— 
whose ending looks hopefully to the 
road ahead: “African people fol- 
lowed their own road in the past; 
there is nothing to say that they 
will not follow it, constructively, 
creatively, again.” 


Cardiograph 


BY A. M. SULLIVAN 


TIME counts in rhythms of light 
The moment’s toll 

Marking the pulse in flight 

On a paper scroll. 

The heart with an electric tongue 
Confesses to the flaws 

That all men find among 

Our temporal laws. 





‘On the Beach’: 
the Limits of Mortality 


by James V. Schall, S.J. 


Without a vision of immortality, human love is 


‘Te MOTION PICTURE On the Beach 
is of more than passing significance. 


The advertisements— which are 
sometimes so startlingly accurate— 
solemnly announced its simultane- 
ous opening in eighteen major cities 
on all seven continents, the first 
truly “international” premiére. 
Somehow, with many others, I 
suppose, I found it disturbingly 
ironical that man’s first “world” 
premiére should deal with his ex- 
tinction on earth. Perhaps the truth 
is that the reality of man’s poten- 
tial self-destruction is the only ban- 
ner under which we can all unite. 
This in itself is rather frightening. 


only an episode. 


Yet, I believe On the Beach raises a 
much more profound issue than the 
stark possibility of man’s earthly 
destruction. 

This movie will have its own ex- 
istence. It is not merely another 
film adaptation of a novel. Mr. 
Shute’s story may be read by thou- 
sands but the movie will be seen by 
millions. This would not in itself be 
particularly significant were it not 
for the power and effectiveness of 
the movie’s presentation of what is 
modern man’s only admittedly un- 
solved problem: the problem of his 
death. 

The English title “On the Beach” 
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fails, it seems, to impart the film’s 
meaning as clearly as do the 
French, Italian, and Spanish titles: 
—‘Le Dernier Rivage,” “L’Ultima 
Spiaggia,” and “La Hora Final.” 
But On the Beach has intimations 
—laudible ones indeed—of being a 
world-wide effort to make men face 
their final destiny. 


Tx QUESTION OF how seriously we 
should take our movies is a perplex- 
ing one. Americans as a rule do not 
seem to expect much more than 
pure entertainment from the 
cinema. This may be, and often is, 
escapism — an unwillingness to ask 
the important questions. In prac- 
tice, Americans have tended to be- 
lieve that ultimate questions should 
be left to other spheres of life than 
the arts, and so they have not dis- 
played their doubts before the 
world as the better European 
movies have done. 

To grasp the import of this 
American trait, let us glance in par- 
ticular at the profound and monu- 
mental work of the Swedish writer 
and producer, Ingmar Bergman. 
For Bergman, the film is primarily 
a metaphysical tool, not merely a 
form of entertainment. His philo- 
sophical analysis of modern man is 
equally as incisive as that found in 
any other contemporary form of in- 
tellectual endeavor, be it poetry, 
drama, essay, meditations, painting, 
or music. What world outlook does 
Bergman teach us in his wonder- 
fully well-conceived and -directed 
films? Eugene Archer’s recent sum- 
mation in Film Quarterly (Summer, 
1959) is excellent: 

“Bergman’s essential theme, as ex- 
pressed in his films, is man’s search 
for knowledge in a hostile universe. 
The ultimate answer is that there 
is no answer, but the quest itself 


This controversial film about the atomic 
annihilation of mankind attempts to deal 
with the great questions of love and death. 
According to James V. Schall, $.J., it is an 
arresting and compassionate appeal to all 
men to think realistically about the Bomb, 
but its message is anything but a message of 
hope. 





provides its own justification. Man 
must pursue the search alone, since 
he is as incapable of understanding 
other men as he of understanding 
himself. Society can only handicap 
man in life’s quest for knowledge. 
Hell is on earth, and life is the 
process of experiencing it. Maturity 
comes only from acceptance of 
these conditions, and from grasping 
the few comforts that life has to of- 
fer.” 

Seen in this light of hopelessness, 
perhaps America’s concentration on 
entertainment represents an answer 
to the modern dilemma every bit as 
rational and profound as Berg- 
man’s. After all, “bread and cir- 
cuses” reveals at least as much un- 
certainty about man as does the 
very brooding over man’s uncer- 
tainty itself. 

However, On the Beach is surely 
not mere entertainment. Like Berg- 
man’s Seventh Seal, it attempts to 
say something very seriously about 
man’s death. Perhaps this presages 
our growth into maturity, our leav- 
ing aside the entertainment that is 
the child’s and putting on the seri- 
ousness of a man. But even if this 
were the case, we could not, I sus- 
pect, be certain that our new-found 
seriousness is not rooted in 
the same doubt as our entertain- 
ment. 


On THE BEACH, which is a very 
earnest attempt to deal with basic 
human questions, risks being con- 
sidered just another science fiction 
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picture about the horrors of techno- 
logical and nuclear warfare. Un- 
doubtedly, the film’s advertising 
takes advantage of the very real 
and frightening possibility that a 
nuclear war may destroy us all. 
The movie itself portrays most ef- 
fectively the absurdity of such a 
cataclysm, the utter emptiness of a 
humanly uninhabited planet. More- 
over, it may well be, as the movie’s 
plot suggests, that a fateful mis- 
reading of a radar screen would set 
off the missiles and launch the 
bombers. Such an accidental de- 
struction of mankind does have its 
fascination as a movie plot—prob- 
ably because the idea is more than 
a mere film invention. 

Yet, I do not believe that the 
importance of On the Beach rises 
out of this science fictionesque ele- 
ment of nuclear war. On the Beach 
has more humanly profound under- 
currents. After all, each of us is to 
die—and quite soon, if one views 
the span of human life from an his- 
torical or astronomical perspective. 
Now the remarkable thing about 
On the Beach lies in its ability to 
focus one’s attention on death. It 
is a kind of global “Meditation on 
One’s Own Death” which St. Ig- 
natius would have each of us make 
during the first week of the Spir- 
itual Exercises. It is also from this 
viewpoint that the actual number 
of people who will see the film takes 
on deeper significance. We must be 
concerned when men face the ulti- 
mate issues. 


Waar KIND OF answers to the 
problem of the meaning of man’s 
life on earth does On the Beach 
supply? Strangely enough, I be- 
lieve the film’s true implications are 
misunderstood by its director, Mr. 
Stanley Kramer. The film, Mr. 


Kramer believes, brings to a world- 
wide audience a message of hope, a 
plea that men will realize the dan- 
gers of the present situation. In 
the program for the Washington 
premiere, Mr. Kramer writes: 

“But the dream of the production 
On the Beach was to create a film 
for people— people all over the 
world in the power of their mass. 
There are differences and fears and 
mistrust in this world and always 
the sober reminder of the need for 
realistic thinking. We have tried 
to be aware of this, and then tried 
to transcend it by a concept of hope 
on celluloid—namely, to reach out 
to the hearts of people everywhere 
that they might feel compassion— 
for themselves.” 

Now in my opinion, On the 
Beach is anything but a message of 
hope for man. I think that Mr. 
Kramer fails to understand his own 
film because the answer which On 
the Beach gives—that the masses 
should have compassion on them- 
selves by demanding that life on 
this earth should not be senselessly 
destroyed, that life should continue 
to be peaceful, that man should be 
able to live out his four-score years 
without fear of annihilation—can- 
not be the true answer to the real 
and ultimate problem the film sets 
up—namely, the meaning of human 
love in the face of death. 


Ler US EXAMINE this problem more 
carefully in terms of the film itself. 
The heroine of On the Beach is 
Moira Davidson, beautifully por- 
trayed by Miss Ava Gardner. (In- 
cidently, I wonder if others were 
struck as I was by the “Italian” 
aura of Miss Gardner’s perform- 
ance, the similarity to Anna Mag- 
nani, the fact that her wardrobe de- 
signers were Italian as was the 
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cameraman. We will come back to 
this “Italian” aspect in a moment.) 
The deeper meaning of On the 
Beach for our times lies in the kind 
of answer the movie provides for 
Moira’s need to be loved in order 
to give her life a meaning, a need 
that the movie somehow gropingly 
feels to be the only real worth in a 
world that is quickly ending. We 
are to believe, then, that such an 
ending must be the end of human 
life as such. 

To see more clearly why I believe 
that the solution presented is de- 
cidedly one of hopelessness, not of 
hope as its producer suggests, we 
must contrast On the Beach with 
two other films that broach the 
same question — the French movie 
Gervaise and the Italian film Ca- 
biria. Like Moria, Gervaise and 
Cabiria are women whose personal 
lives are anything but proper by 
Christian standards. Gervaise is a 
mistress, Cabiria a prostitute, 
Moira pretty much the same. Yet 
each of these women has strikingly 
magdalenesque qualities. Basi- 
cally each is lonely, secretly and 
fearfully desiring only to find some- 
one who will love her for herself. 
Each betrays that authenticity that 
caused Our Lord to reveal why the 
harlot would enter the kingdom of 
God before the scribes and phari- 
sees. The solution each finally 
achieves is related to the meaning 
of life and death that the film seeks 
to portray. 

Gervaise ultimately finds no one. 
Her search and sincerity are real. 
But somehow the world is such that 
it never allows her to achieve her 
happiness. Life is thus hopeless. 
We are sad that this is so perhaps, 
but this is its absurd reality. Ca- 
biria likewise finds no one. The 
one man who seems to be truly in- 


terested in her turns out to be after 
her money. But Cabiria is not hope- 
less. This is the Italian genius. She 
is able to face this ultimate betrayal 
and still smile, still hope. 

With Moira, we have a more per- 
plexing problem. She discovers 
someone who truly loves her, but 
this love comes only at the world’s 
end. There is no time for her to 
achieve love’s permanence. As 
Moira stands on the beach watch- 
ing the American submarine disap- 
pear, we know we are at the end. 
Somehow love seems to have been 
the last and highest meaning of 
that race that has just drawn its 
last breath. But to what avail? 
Love is a fleeting moment since our 
world is at its terminus, permitting 
neither fulfillment nor any hope 
of it. 


Mg. KramMer, if I understand him 
correctly, would have us believe 
that hope in love means simply that 
this world should continue long 
enough for Moria to achieve happi- 
ness in life. But the real problem 
of love cannot be solved exclusively 
in terms of this life. And the at- 
tempt to do so is why I think Mr. 
Kramer failed to see the implica- 
tions of his own movie. On the 
Beach has no religious implications. 
Its solution, consequently, does not 
really grasp the significance of hu- 
man love. For love truly stands 
outside of time. Human love with- 
out a vision of immortality is only 
a pleasant, fleeting episode. 

So what if Moira is loved? It all 
ends with the end of life on earth. 
Over Moira’s love hangs in mocking 
silence the Salvation Army’s Ban- 
ner, “There is still time 
Brother”—mocking silence because 
there really is no time at all. Moira 
in the end is not really loved at all, 
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for Moira with the rest ceases to 
be. On the Beach ends in hopeless- 
ness precisely because it does not 
give us any intimation of an eternal 
quality of love itself that could 
somehow transcend the hopeless 
silence of a dead world. This is the 
real question our nuclear dilemma 
presents to the race of men: Does 
life have nothing more to offer than 
a bit more time to enjoy ourselves 
and to be with those we love? If 
this is so, then ultimately human 
life has no meaning. 


Bor IF THE FILM On the Beach 
presents problems for the Western 
mind, it presents equally pressing 
enigmas for the Communist. In 
Moscow, On the Beach is open only 
to private, select audiences. The 
significance of this act of censor- 
ship should not escape our atten- 
tion. Of all modern men the 
Marxist is the least capable of in- 
tellectually coping with the pros- 
pect of the mutual destruction of 
both East and West. The Western 
intellectual may think life is absurd 
and fleeting anyhow so he is not 
particularly shocked at man’s self- 
destruction. But to men whose 
whole every goal and hope is fo- 
cused on the evolution of man into 
the classless society of the generic, 
mortal man, the complete destruc- 
tion of all human life is shocking 
and unintelligible. The continued 
effort to remake the face of the 
earth becomes meaningless in such 
an eventuality. Without the hope 
of working for a revolution that will 
eventually occur, the coherence of 
the Marxist life is destroyed. The 
only Communist solution to the 
problem of death and love, as the 
sometimes beautiful Russian film 
The Cranes Are Flying suggested, 
is that love and death find their 


meaning in continued working for 
the revolutionary, peace-to-be 
world of Communist mythology. 
Communists are, therefore, com- 
pletely right and strictly loyal to 
their own beliefs in denying their 
people a frank confrontation with 
the theme of annihilation, a theme 
which would undermine their ide- 
ology. 


_ 
For THE MOsT part, the Catholic 
today is much more capable of fac- 
ing the true challenge of On the 
Beach than his compatriots in this 
world. Immortality is necessary if 
love is to have any ultimate mean- 
ing or fulfillment. Without it, we 
stand on the beach until the end to 
watch all meaning vanish with the 
receding tides. 

Earlier, I mentioned parentheti- 
cally the Italian aura of Miss Gard- 
ner’s performance. I meant by this 
that not only her physical appear- 
ance but also the spiritual problem 
of Moira demanded the spirit re- 
vealed in a film like La Strada 
rather than the one actually pro- 
posed by On the Beach. This, of 
course, is intended to be a merely 
speculative consideration to bring 
out a point, not that the film really 
should have been different. It is 
curious too that La Strada’s solu- 
tion should also occur on a beach. 
La Strada asked the question: Is 
any love of man ultimately insig- 
nificant? And it answered that the 
smallest love, even as the smallest 
stone, has its meaning. The Italian 
instinctively seems to sense the 
only answer to the ultimate prob- 
lem of love and death. He always 
bears the mark of the virtue of 
hope, the virtue of this life. 


Bor WE MIGHT ask by way of hy- 
pothesis in what manner a “Cath- 
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olic” ending to On the Beach would 
differ from the ending actually pre- 
sented? This is an interesting point 
which epitomizes the true dilemma 
of the modern Catholic. A “Cath- 
olic” ending to On the Beach would 
differ only in one respect. The hu- 
man beings whose lives are really 
ending would simply show that 
they actually believed that their 
love would not cease absolutely 
when the last effects of nuclear 
poisoning had run their course. 
Nothing else would change. For 
the Catholic is like other men. 
When he dies, God will demand his 
greatest act of faith, an act which 
sees beyond the stark, irreversible 
finality of this end on earth. To 
the eyes nothing is changed. God 
does not give us a sensible proof. 
Faith is required to the very end. 
And this is the Catholic’s 
strength and weakness in the mod- 
ern world. It is his strength be- 
cause, unlike the unbeliever or the 
Communist, he can face the abso- 
luteness of his end, he can love for 
eternity. But it is his weakness too 
because he can give no “scientific” 
proof of the tangible type that mod- 
ern man demands of him, no sensi- 
bly measurable demonstration. 
From Ludwig Feuerbach to Han- 
nah Arendt, someone has always 


criticized Catholics for being so de- 
voted to the next life that they 
neglected this one. Yet, as On the 
Beach makes us realize, to be con- 
cerned with this life has its own 
dilemmas since this life cannot, 
ironically, provide a solution to the 
decisive question of love that the 
very living of this life must neces- 
sarily bring up. 


‘Luvs I THINK we must be grateful 
for the appearance of On the Beach. 
After seeing it, we may well decide 
that we prefer entertainment which 
does not disturb us and which 
leaves the ultimate issues alone. 
But we may also decide that it is 
good for us to be serious at times in 
order to evaluate the quality of our 
loves. If on investigation they can- 
not survive our mortality, then 
truly our lives are hopeless and ab- 
surd. We must look around for “the 
few comforts that life can offer” as 
Ingmar Bergman rightly intimates. 
For not to survive mortality is the 
same as not to love. And not to 
love is, as it seems, the very defini- 
tion of meaninglessness. It is pre- 
cisely at this point more than at 
any other that the Catholic gains 
entrance into the modern world. 
He seems somehow to be able to 
confront the limits of mortality. 
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This is the fourth in a series of 
articles appearing in The Catholic 
World about important problems 
on the frontiers of contemporary 
knowledge. Father William Gib- 
bons, S.J., is a visiting lecturer 
in the graduate school at Ford- 
ham University. His interest cen- 
ters on demographic and social 
problems, but he has kept abreast 
of the important, not unrelated, 
trends in fertility research. 


é 


This article deals with recent 
advances in our knowledge of the 
reproductive function and body 
chemistry which are relevant to 
the “regulation of births." Some 
brief, nontechnical evaluations of 
various procedures are made in 
order to bring into focus the moral 
implications of the various pos- 
sible methods of controlling fer- 
tility physiologically. The author 
notes: 

(1) that according to Catholic 
moral teaching valid reasons 
can exist for couples to 
regulate fertility, when this 
can be done licitly; 
that modern science has 
much to teach about the 
improvement of morally li- 
cit means of regulating fer- 
tility; 

(3) that certain of the physio- 
logic means proposed are 
morally unacceptable; 

(4) that intensive research 
should be fostered on the 
regulatory procedures which 
are acceptable to the Cath- 
olic conscience. 








MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 
AND 
FERTILITY CONTROL 


by William J. Gibbons, S.J. 


Recusaue MENTION of a “contra- 
ceptive pill” highlights the fact that 
modern man has it within: his power 
to control fertility physiologically. 
This is not an entirely new discov- 
ery. Primitive tribes and prescien- 
tific peoples long ago claimed that 
certain herbs and roots help or hin- 
der pregnancy. Seemingly, at least 
a few of them understood the fe- 
male cycle sufficiently to space con- 
ceptions naturally—vwe call it 
rhythm—with some degree of suc- 
cess. What makes contemporary 
research in fertility and its regula- 
tion specially significant is the 
scientific checking of hypotheses 
and findings at every step. There is 
little of the folkloric about it— 
unless it be an assumption of some 
that a “pill” can resolve most prob- 
lems of family life. 

It is noteworthy that physiologic 
control raises serious moral issues, 
not all of them readily answered. 
Meanwhile, some are advocating 
widespread diffusion of fertility- 
controlling drugs or serums with- 
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out due concern for ethical aspects 
of their use. Others react by sug- 
gesting that most research on fer- 
tility is morally suspect, and that 
we had better forget this whole area 
of inquiry. But there is little like- 
lihood such research will cease. 
In any case, many of the findings 
are capable of legitimate applica- 
tions. So an objective, if brief, look 
at the principal trends is in order. 

Modern science has demonstrated 
that various drugs and serums can 
halt or modify the flow of internal 
secretions in such a way as to 
hasten or retard egg - formation 
(ovulation) in the female and 
sperm-formation (spermatogenesis) 
in the male. Certain compounds 
can be used to support a pregnancy 
and forestall spontaneous abortion, 
as well as to suppress ovulation. 
Also, researchers have been seek- 
ing other factors which will so af- 
fect enzyme action or metabolism 
that fertilization is impeded, or the 
development of a fetus stopped. 
Not all of these studies have proved 
fruitful scientifically, but the over- 
all findings contribute significantly 
to our understanding of ovulation 
time and its manifestations. And 
tests are being developed to de- 
termine this quickly and simply. 
These may have great impact on the 
effectiveness of periodic continence. 


r 

Res CHURCH’S PRESSING concern 
in the matter of fertility regulation 
is that the ends of marriage, as 
traditionally defined, be not con- 
fused or distorted. She does not 
wish to see sexual expression re- 
garded as an independent good un- 
related to the procreation and rear- 
ing of offspring. In his Address to 
the Midwives (Oct. 29, 1951) and 
in his Address to “The Family 
Front” (Nov. 26, 1951), Pius XII 


stressed that those who habitually 
use their marital rights may not 
avoid arbitrarily and without rea- 
son, the normal outcome of the con- 
jugal relationship. To do this, he 
said, is to sin against the purpose 
and meaning of marriage. He was 
quick to add, however, that reasons 
can exist for delaying the advent of 
children, and that these reasons 
might, in particular circumstances, 
persist for the duration of the mar- 
riage. 

Now obviously, the late Pope was 
not counseling childless marriages. 
His words indicate this. Moreover, 
on several occasions he expressed 
sympathy for the involuntarily 
childless, and while condemning 
donor insemination as an answer to 
their problem, suggested that licit 
ways of helping such couples are 
known to medical science. But as 
an informed pastor of souls, he also 
realized that in an era of low infant 
and child mortality, not a few 
spouses are overly burdened by ex- 
cessive fertility. Because of modern 
health measures, more children sur- 
vive than did previously, and this 
is rapidly becoming a world-wide 
phenomenon. 

Hence it comes to pass, that to 
use marriage while preserving the 
state of grace, couples may seek 
ways to avoid conception — when 
this is indicated — without violat- 
ing God’s law. The only alternative 
to this, or to larger families, is to 
abstain completely from sex rela- 
tions within marriage, permanently 
or for protracted periods of time. 
As a general practice, there are 
psychological and pastoral argu- 
ments against that, although indi- 
vidual couples may find it the pre- 
ferred solution to their problem. 

Specifically, Pius XII mentioned 
reasons of a social, economic, medi- 
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cal, and eugenic character as justi- 
fying the delay or avoidance of con- 
ception. Competent moralists 
regard these headings as merely il- 
lustrative; other valid reasons may 
exist in particular situations. But 
even the general headings enume- 
rated by the Pope cover a wide 
range of possibilities: some related 
to personal health, others to family 
finances, still others to the physical 
or spiritual welfare of prospective 
offspring. 

Valid reasons, then, can exist for 
regulating family size by licit 
means. This is common Catholic 
teaching, made explicit in our day 
as current problems of married 
couples receive more attention and 
the possibilities of periodic conti- 
nence become better known. And 
these reasons need not be truly ex- 
traordinary, as some seem to imply. 
Nor do they depend for their valid- 
ity upon resolution of abstruse 
questions regarding the world’s ulti- 
mate productive potential and/or 
its spatial capacity. In the concrete, 
it suffices that a couple foresees 
genuine difficulties for themselves 
or others should pregnancy occur. 
Or they may anticipate legitimate 
benefits for family or society by 
avoiding conception. If doubts exist 
as to the sufficiency of the reason, 
or reasons, a confessor or spiritual 
guide should be consulted. And if, 
despite their plans and the validity 
of the reason, a conception occurs, 
then the strict duty to protect, 
rear and love the child is clear. 


M EDICAL AND biochemical research 


has striven for decades to learn 
more of the physiology of reproduc- 
tion. It did this with several pur- 
poses in view. There was the strictly 
scientific one of advancing human 
knowledge and finding answers to 


age-old questions. And there were 
practical ones — protecting preg- 
nancy, correcting genital disorders, 
aiding the infertile, and discovering 
ways to regulate fertility. In recent 
years, the last-named motive has 
become prominent. But it should 
be remembered that not all fertility 
research has this aim, and that 
which has, need not necessarily be 
related to immoral procedures. 

Research providing knowledge 
about periodic continence is a case 
in point. Back in the 1830’s and 
1840’s, great progress occurred in 
physiology, and intensive studies 
were conducted on the phenomena 
of ovulation and _ menstruation. 
Prominent among the researchers 
were Felix Pouchet (1800-1872) 
and Theodor Bischoff (1807-1882). 
Both discovered much about the 
female reproductive cycle. Pou- 
chet’s monumental report (1847) 
noted in its conclusion that: (1) 
ova are developed and expelled in- 
dependently of fecundation; (2) 
ova are extruded at definite periods, 
and periodicity is noticeable; and 
(3) in mammals, fecundation 
(fertilization) can occur only when 
the ovum meets with “seminal 
fluid” in the uterine canal. To us 
these summary findings seem com- 
monplace, but the reports of Bis- 
choff and Pouchet meant much to 
their contemporaries. 

Only a few years passed before 
the Sacred Penitentiary of the Holy 
See was asked (1853) whether it is 
morally permissible for couples to 
confine relations to days thought to 
be infertile, provided they had rea- 
sons for this practice. The reply 
stated that such couples “should 
not be disturbed, so long as they do 
nothing to prevent conception.” 
Thus, we can see that practical ap- 
plication of the new theories about 
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ovulation time was spreading 
among physicians and patients, and 
that moral questions concerning 
periodic continence were raised 
early. 

During the remainder of the 
nineteenth century, knowledge 
about the female cycle was ad- 
vanced, and in part confused, by 
additional theories and discoveries. 
The names of Eduard Pfliiger 
(1829-1910) and Carl Capellmann 
(1841-1898) are noteworthy from 
a Catholic viewpoint, since their 
ideas on the reproductive cycle 
greatly influenced moralists of the 
pre-World War I era. The conclu- 
sions drawn as to morality were 
basically correct, and in accord with 
a second reply of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary (1880) on periodic conti- 
nence, namely, that it is permis- 
sible, and may even be counseled, 
where reasons exist. 

But the Pfliiger - Capellmann 
medical theories led many astray in 
practice, since they suggested that 
fecundation is most probable dur- 
ing or immediately around menstru- 
ation. By the 1920’s medical re- 
search had clarified many inexact 
ideas. But, even in the following 
decade, some Catholic criticism of 
periodic continence was based on 
earlier misunderstandings. Critics 
were skeptical of new clinical find- 
ings, recalling mistakes which pre- 
viously raised doubts about the 
feasibility of the practice from a 
medical viewpoint. 


By THE END OF World War I, the 
relationship between ovulation and 
menstruation, in terms of time, had 
emerged sufficiently clear to suggest 
the utility of detailed studies on 
the fertile and infertile days. Work- 
ing independently, Kyusaku Ogino 


(1881- ) of Japan and Her- 


mann Knaus (1892- ) of Aus- 
tria demonstrated clinically that 
ovulation commonly occurs toward 
the middle of an approximately 28- 
day cycle. They concluded that 
fecundation can be achieved, or 
conception avoided, by timing 
coitus accordingly. During these 
years and later, an American re- 
searcher, George Washington Cor- 
ner (1889- ), contributed sig- 
nificantly to the growing knowledge 
of the cycle. And Robert L. Dick- 
inson was an early popularizer of 
the “safe period” as a key to con- 
ception control. 

During the 1930’s, various manu- 
als and tables designed for married 
couples came into use. Two Amer- 
ican Catholic names associated with 
developments at this time were 
Doctors James J. Walsh and Leo 
J. Latz. These and others sought 
to foster marital chastity by divert- 
ing spouses from marital abuses, 
and they saw the “rhythm” method 
as one means to this end. 

However, the problem of the “ir- 
regular” women remained consider- 
able, so long as reliance was placed 
solely on calendars. The cycles of 
such women tend to vary in length, 
and it was found that often the pre- 
ovulatory phases of their cy- 
cles do not fit neatly into a general 
pattern. Then, too, after pregnancy, 
even “regular” women found it 
might be several months before 
normal cycles again became estab- 
lished. 

Though moral evaluation of 
“rhythm” had by this time become 
fairly clear in the universal Church, 
medical and biochemical research 
still had some important questions 
to answer on ovulation time and its 
determination. 

Nevertheless, married couples in 
many instances found the Ogino- 
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Knaus findings, and tables or cal- 
endar devices based upon them, 
quite helpful. Fewer conceptions 
occurred than would otherwise have 
been the case. Some achieved added 
assurance and success by remaining 
continent for several extra days on 
either side of the time calculated as 
fertile. 

But intimate understanding of 
the cycle’s phases required other 
avenues of approach than those al- 
ready described. For some decades, 
doctors had observed the condition 
of the ovary during surgery. How- 
ever, knowledge of this kind 
accumulates slowly, and needs to 
be supplemented by methodical re- 
search. Systematic study of hor- 
monal action, as well as of observ- 
able changes at or around ovula- 
tion, was highly desirable. 


‘ 

F none ANCIENT TIMES men knew 
that blood is a carrier which influ- 
ences mental and physiological be- 
havior. Greek physicians spoke of 
“humors,” but knew nothing of 
ductless or endocrine glands, as un- 
derstood today. In 1849 the Ger- 
man physiologist Berthold experi- 
mented with cock characteristics, 
and found these returned when he 
implanted testes into castrated 
roosters. From this he inferred, 
without proving conclusively, a re- 
lationship between the testes and 
secondary sex traits, and that the 
blood is a carrier. But progress was 
slow in augmenting knowledge of 
secretions. Only in 1904 


was the name hormones given to in- 
ternal secretions by Starling and 
Bayliss. They based the new term- 
inology on a Greek verb meaning 


“arouse to action.” It wasn’t until 
1927 that L. C. McGee applied 
more rigorous methods to the Ber- 
thold hypotheses and demonstrated 


that restoration of male characteris- 
tics was definitely related to an in- 
jection of testicular secretion. 

What takes place in preparation 
of, and consequent to, conception 
needs brief description at this point. 
The pituitary gland, specifically the 
anterior lobe of the hypophysis lo- 
cated below the brain, is often called 
the “master gland” of the endocrine 
system. Among other functions, it 
sends forth gonadotropins which 
stimuate the gonads, or sex glands, 
to action. These latter in turn, send 
into the blood stream hormones of 
their own (androgens and estro- 
gen), which among other functions 
have a balancing action on the 
gonadotropin production. The 
end result is a more or less con- 
tinuous production of sperm in the 
male and, in the female, the char- 
acteristic menstrual cycle. It is on 
the latter that our attention cen- 
ters. 

In the female a follicle-stimulat- 
ing hormone (FSH) goes out from 
the pituitary, and starts the process 
of follicular growth in the ovary. As 
the follicle matures, it secretes es- 
trogenic hormones which in turn, 
through the pituitary, also ef- 
fect changes in the endometrium 
or uterine lining. In the normal 
course of events, ovulation occurs 
as a developed egg bursts out of the 
follicular sac and begins its course 
down the tube. There, if it meets a 
sperm, it can be fertilized. Mean- 
while, the empty follicle is stimu- 
lated by the luteinizing hormone 
(LH) from the pituitary, and be- 
comes a yellow mass called a corpus 
luteum. This latter, functioning as 
a temporary endocrine gland, se- 
cretes progesterone, which actively 
prepares the uterine lining for im- 
plantation of the embryo should fer- 
tilization occur. 
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In the event of pregnancy, pro- 
gesterone continues to be required 
and is supplied by hormonal output 
from the corpus luteum and pla- 
centa. In pregnancy, progesterone 
through the pituitary blocks fur- 
ther follicular development and 
ovulation. Should there be no preg- 
nancy, the corpus luteum ceases to 
be active, and the cycle is brought 
to a close. As a final step, the layers 
of tissue built up in the uterus in 
anticipation of possible pregnancy, 
are sloughed off in menstruation. 
Then the cycle begins over again. 


Worn THIS BACKGROUND, let us see 
what recent decades show us about 
how knowledge of the cycle and its 
functioning has been used in facili- 
tating conception when desired, and 
in avoiding pregnancy. 

As early as 1904, the Dutch 
physician Van der Velde noted that 
temperature changes occur over the 
course of the cycle. But years 
elapsed before the relationship be- 
tween ovulatory phase and tem- 
perature shift became clear. In the 
1940’s progress was made on this 
procedure. By the war’s end it was 
evident a new and usuable test for 
fertile days was under development. 

As an aid to this procedure, a 
special thermometer of high sensi- 
tivity, and with a detailed gradient 
scale, was designed. Released in 
1948 by Linacre Laboratories (New 
York City), it is distributed under 
the trade name Ovulindex, together 
with instructions on its use and 
with an explanation of the female 
cycle and its functioning. This 
system of testing relies on the fact 
that a distinct shift upwards of basal 
body temperature occurs at or near 
ovulation, so that a carefully-kept 
record supplements calendar pro- 
cedures by showing when ovulation 


is delayed and indicating when it 
has passed. Properly read, the tem- 
perature record also points to cycles 
which are anovulatory, that is, 
without release of an egg. 

Writing in 1946, Dr. M. E. Davis 
of Chicago Lying-In Hospital, told 
the medical profession that a “care- 
fully prepared graph will provide 
much additional information for the 
physician such as the length of 
cycle” and the like. Later, Dr. 
Davis outlined the method in a 
popular book called Natural Child 
Spacing (Hanover House, 1953). 
Some subsequent findings on meth- 
ods of determining ovulation time 
are to be incorporated into a new 
edition of that book. 

The chief advantage of the basal 
body temperature (BBT) test is 
the added assurance it gives couples 
using it correctly. Disadvantages 
concern problems of irregular hours, 
temperature rises from other causes, 
and the need for thermometer read- 
ings before arising each morning. 


a 1940 ESPECIALLY, attention 
was given increasingly to character- 


istics of the cervical mucus. Flow 
of mucus from the cervix of the 
uterus varies notably in volume, in 
cloudiness, in viscosity or stickiness, 
and in glucose concentration as the 
cycle passes from one phase to an- 
other. These variations, related as 
they are to hormonal shifts, can 
provide additional clues to ovula- 
tion time. The scientific problem 
involved is demonstrating that a 
particular test indicates ovulation. 

It is less helpful merely to record 
chemical or physical changes which 
normally relate to ovulatory phase 
but are not necessarily synchronous 
with ovulation. 

One group of researchers has 
focused on glucose in the mucus as 
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an indicator, another group on hor- 
monal content in the urine. The 
practical applications they envisage 
are sometimes referred to as “lit- 
mus-paper” tests, since these rely 
on color changes to indicate the 
time of the cycle. Thus, a “fertility- 
tester” was developed by Dr. 
Joseph B. Doyle of Boston and as- 
sociates, and was announced in 
1958. A prescription device, it re- 
cords the glucose reactions to the 
mucus by means of a chemically- 
treated paper brought into contact 
with the cervix. The procedure is 
related to earlier findings of Birn- 
berg and others. Several reports on 
progress of clinical trials of this 
method have been published, and 
others are expected. Statistical 
validation of the method’s effective- 
ness is still going on, and findings 
to date are encouraging. Thus far, 
the reports on urine tests do not 
evidence quite as much progress, 
but they are not without promise. 

None of the tests mentioned in- 
terferes with body chemistry as 
such, or with physiological function. 
They rely simply on detecting 
changes occurring in the cycle, with 
a view to pinpointing ovulation time 
and thus rendering rhythm more 
effective. In this way they differ 
significently from another approach, 
which actually applies knowledge 
of hormonal action and of the repro- 
ductive function to modify the body 
chemistry itself. 


es THE 1930’s extracts from natu- 
ral hormones already were being 


prepared for therapeutic use. By 
the middle of the decade, the 
chemical structure of progesterone 
had been identified. Later a com- 
pound was synthesized in German 
laboratories which produces in the 
body effects similar to those result- 


ing from progesterone. In 1951, Dr. 
Carl Djerassi, of Syntex Labora- 
tories in Mexico City, synthesized 
a progesterone-like compound which 
provided a basis for further develop- 
ments. Out of his experiments grew 
Norlutin (norethindrone), a power- 
ful progestational compound which 
can be administerd orally. 
Another compound in the same 
general category, though differing 
somewhat structurally, is Enovid 
(norethynodrel). It too can be 
taken in tablet form. Still another 
such drug is Delalutin, but this 
must be injected and hence has re- 
stricted possibilities for usage. 
There are additional compounds, 
progestational in nature, which 
either have been developed to the 
point of prescription use, or are 
under experiment. Some of these 
are very powerful, and require but 
small amounts to be effective. It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that pro- 
duction costs will decline sharply. 
For the most part, progestational 
compounds originally were devel- 
oped to protect pregnancy or to cor- 
rect menstrual and _ reproductive 
disorders. Their use for genuinely 
therapeutic purposes is morally 
licit. Should they occasion infertil- 
ity under such circumstances, this 
can be permitted on the principle of 
double effect. The purpose in- 
tended is restoration of health and 
correction of functional disorder. 
But it has also been found that 
these compounds can be used to 
suppress ovulation, and hence cre- 
ate temporary sterility. Thus they 
become potential contraceptive 
agents, and for approximately four 
years have been experimented with 
as such. In Puerto Rico and else- 
where, it was found that women 
taking them from days 5 to 25 of 
the cycle (counting from the first 
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day of menstruation), seemingly 
experience no ovulation. No preg- 
nancy occurred, so long as regular 
use continued. When medication 
ceased, ability to conceive returned, 
as evidenced by subsequent preg- 
nancy rates. Side effects, at least 
with purified drugs, appear to be 
negligible. 

Now such use of drugs or serums 
raises grave moral questions, since 
it involves deliberate and direct 
suppression of normal reproductive 
function solely for contraceptive 
purposes. The intention no longer 
is to correct disorders—say by re- 
placement therapy for hormone de- 
ficiency—but to remove the possi- 
bility of conception by preventing 
ovulation during the cycle or cycles 
in question. This is temporary steri- 
lization. The same can be said of 
drugs used directly to suppress 
spermatogenesis in the male. 


‘Tee ARE STILL other ways of 
achieving physiological control. It 
has been found, for example, that 


MER-25 (laboratory code name 
for a complicated formula of etha- 
moxytriphetol) reduces litter size 
in rats. It does this, so far as can be 
deduced, by causing the product of 
conception to disintegrate in early 
stages of cell division, before de- 
scent into the uterus. At what pre- 
cise point this occurs is not alto- 
gether clear, but it is known to be 
after conception. 

From the moral viewpoint, this 
procedure involves attack not only 
upon reproductive function but also 
upon the human embryo. Any anti- 
fertility drug taken at, or within a 
few days after, coitus is presumably 
in this category. Experimentation 


with MER-25 has apparently been 
restricted thus far to laboratory 
animals, but its use with humans 
seems possible, since it acts specifi- 
cally and without known side-ef- 
fects. 


Piass. THERE ARE drugs, such as 
certain antimetabolites, which can 
cause abortion after pregnancy has 
been established. Some of these re- 
portedly have been tried with hu- 
mans, in cases in which the termin- 
ation of pregnancy was already 
decided upon. Moral comment on 
such procedures can be brief. It is 
just as wrong as abortion by surgi- 
cal means. 

Advances in our knowledge of the 
physiology of reproduction present 
various possibilities for medically 
effective regulation of fertility. 
Drugs in the abortifacient or fetici- 
dal categories are clearly ruled out 
on moral grounds. So too are those 
used simply to suppress ovulation 
and normal cycle function, with 
contraceptive intent. Some, how- 
ever, can be used therapeutically to 
correct menstrual disorders, includ- 
ing those which may stand in the 
way of effective use of periodic con- 
tinence. How far this latter is feas- 
ible we do not yet know. 

But most significant, from the 
moral viewpoint, is the fact that 
simple and morally acceptable tests 
for ovulation time are available or 
in process of development. These 
will be a real aid, and source of 
assurance, to couples with valid 
reasons for spacing children. And 
the same knowledge and _ tests, 
needless to say can often assist the 
involuntarily childless in achieving 
the offspring they desire. 





Camus, Voice 


of a Searching Generation 


The tragedy of his effort to base morality on man alone 
is that he had no time to readjust his vision. 


by Thomas Molnar 


Oz OF THE reviewers of the re- 
cently produced Caligula remarked 
that Camus had written the play 
in 1938, and that its obsession with 
the totalitarian mind stamps it as 
a prewar literary work. The fact is 
that Camus revised this philosophi- 
cal drama several times between 
1938 and 1944; nevertheless, the 
critic was not far from the truth 
when he implied that the play was 
somewhat dated. But since Camus 
was a man of one idea, one obses- 
sion, and since the dilemma of Cali- 
gula underlies all his major works 
—novels, plays, essays—the ques- 
tion may be raised whether Camus 
himself is not dated — at least as 


a thinker for the modern world. 

It is difficult and perhaps un- 
grateful to ask this question about 
a man who has just died, so tragi- 
cally and so young. The world- 
wide grief, deep and dignified, is 
witness that people thought of him 
as a great writer, a spokesman for a 
drifting, searching generation, and 
a man with a heart. In France his 
death had an even more ominous 
significance: a passionate defender 
of his native Algeria became silent 
forever, as if his death were a de- 
spairing gesture over the plight of 
his country. 

More than that, the admirers of 
Camus — and hardly anyone can 
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deny him the tribute of admiration 
—seem to feel that not only was a 
great literary career brutally inter- 
rupted last January, but that 
Camus took a secret with him to 
the grave, a secret which concerns 
all of us. The obituaries—here, in 
France, everywhere — are heavy 
with the silent regret that one who 
had so fearlessly penetrated the 
tragedy of modern man and was 
about to answer his questions, has 
left us alone and in anguish. 


Yur, IN SPITE of his extraordinary 
popularity, in spite even of a genu- 
ine fraternal bond that most readers 
feel they had with him, Albert 
Camus appears today somewhat too 
simple, too rational and timid. Such 
a judgment usually means one of 
two things: when Anatole France 
lay in state, the surrealist avant- 
garde spoke contemptuously of his 
“carcass,” and declared that he 
had been a living mummy for many 
years. Shortly after the passing of 
André Gide, another master of 
French prose, another artist for 
art’s sake, he was plunged into an 
oblivion, not hostile but indifferent, 
from which only a new and curious 
generation may release him again— 
no one knows when. 

It is in a third, different way, 
that Albert Camus is now a writer 
of the past. What will be the 
fate of his works? As Antonio 
Fontan remarks, if he were in the 
same class with Goethe, Dostoiev- 
sky, or Bernanos, the question 
would not be asked. Philip Toyn- 
bee states, very appropriately, I 
think, that Camus was so popular 
because he was a brilliant commen- 
tator on the problems which pre- 
occupy this generation. But he had 
much less to say to mankind in 
general. 


Like St. Augustine, that other great North 
African writer, Albert Camus was an un- 
sparing realist. His failure, however, ac- 
cording to Thomas Molnar, M.A., Ph.D., 
was that of a decent man with an indecent 
philosophy. Dr. Molnar is assistant pro- 
fessor of French at Brooklyn College and 
is author of Bernanos: His Political 
Thought and Prophecy (Sheed & Ward: 
1960). 





I had this feeling quite distinctly 
when I saw the Broadway produc- 
tion of Caligula, and read, shortly 
afterwards, his last work for the 
stage, an adaptation of Dostoiev- 
sky’s The Possessed (both in Jus- 
tin O’Brien’s translation). It is 
well known that in the last few 
years Camus’ interest turned in- 
creasingly to the theater, the love 
of his youth: he felt that only the 
live word could establish an intense 
communication with the public, and 
he longed, as if spurred by time 
running out, to communicate some 
“urgent and capitally important 
truths.” 


Waar ARE THESE truths, the mean- 
ing and justification of Camus’ life 
work? First, the absurdity of the 
human situation. This is perhaps 
the most discussed point of the 
Camusian “philosophy” because it 
justifies the drifters of our tired 
civilization. It covers their should- 
ers with the garb of estheticism, a 
sort of hero’s mantle, when it tells 
them that they are free, but that 
their freedom is useless in the emp- 
tiness of the universe. 

According to appearance, Camus 
is enamored of freedom; but like his 
intellectual peers, he does not know 
what to do with it, because freedom 
leads to gratuitous acts if the world 
itself has no meaning, A defiant 
Greek set fire to the temple of Ar- 
temis in order to prove his freedom; 
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Kenneth Haigh in the title role is counseled by his 
eventual assassin, Cherea, played by Philip Bourneuf, 
in the recent New York production of Camus’ Caligula. 


Camus’ hero, the Kirillov of The 
Possessed, kills himself (the su- 
preme meaningless act) to prove 
that God does not exist and that, 
for an instant, he himself is en- 
dowed with the divine power of an- 
nihilation (the opposite of crea- 
tion). 

This is the exceptional act, re- 
served to artists, heroes, and revo- 
lutionaries. And not even they 
know satisfaction; at any rate, they 
do not manage to alter the human 
condition. “Nobody can be free as 
long as there is plague in the 
world,” says Camus; and elsewhere 
he complains: “Men die, and they 
have not been happy.” But what 
kind of happiness and freedom, 
what kind of a world does Camus 
have in mind? Is it still our world, 
do we recognize it as the one in 


which “good and evil grow to- 
gether’? 

If the world is absurd and the 
human being a miserable outcast, 
then it is the philosopher’s task to 
create the illusions which make life 
livable and give men the semblance 
—if not the substance—of happi- 
ness. If we have indeed no reason to 
act, let us at least pretend, let us be- 
have as if we were real and sur- 
rounded by reality. This is the guid- 
ing line of the main characters in 
The Plague (La Peste, 1947, Eng. 
tr., 1948). Their ideal is the lay 
saint since, as good Stoics, they 
think they read in nature the law of 
all society: mutual help, generosity, 
self-sacrifice. Camus makes desper- 
ate efforts to “save” these values 
for the world of men, but cannot 
accept their transcendental founda- 
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tions. Indeed, should someone come 
who ridicules these needs and feel- 
ings, who, like Caligula, kills the 
beloved, tortures the friend, humili- 
ates those loyal to him, he must 
perish; but not because he violated 
God’s commandment and the moral 
law, but, as his assassin, Cherea, 
tells him, because men cannot live 
with their values reversed and can- 
not accept a world which is not 
rational. 


oo SECOND TRUTH that Camus 
teaches is that the absurd man, the 
Kirillovs and the Caligulas, are dan- 
gerous candidates to the divine 
throne. The godless state, in need 
of absolute proof and justification, 
is more intolerant, more cruel than 
the one based on transcendental 
faith. The totalitarian state, he 
wrote in The Rebel (L’Homme Ré- 
volté, 1952; Eng. tr., 1953), is the 
supreme effort of the atheist in the 
name of history. But this god is in- 
secure: it demands permanent sac- 
rifice and it cannot pardon as the 
“god of metaphysics.” 

Yet Camus, like his leftist 
friends, deplores the degeneracy of 
the modern “revolt.” We live, he 
said, in the shadow of two revolu- 
tions “gone wrong”: one is old and 
“decrepit” (the French Revolu- 
tion), the other suffers from “scle- 
rosis” (the Russian Revolution). 
Sartre said a few years ago that for 
him—as for his generation — “the 
encounter with Marxism was the 
most decisive experience, more im- 
portant than the two world wars”; 
Camus, with a more generous dose 
of metaphysical disquiet, admitted 
that the life-cycle of revolutions, 
particularly their deviation, was 
“the center of his reflections.” 

Did he see a way out of this con- 
temporary drama? In the preface 
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of The Rebel its author wrote: 
“This book draws no final conclu- 
sions. It declares only that an 
ethics is possible and that it is hard 
to attain. But it seems to me that 
this knowledge is already a step 
forward, even if a hesitant one... . 
We are richer today and better 
armed than we were between the 
two wars.” His critics, those favor- 
able to him and anxious to spread 
his message, spoke, in connection 
with the book, of energy, creative 
hope, a young heart. 

To what extent was this a legiti- 
mate optimism? This should be 
clear from the third truth: what did 
Camus think of the writer’s, the art- 
ist’s task? 


I HAVE SAID that as a philosopher, 
Camus did not believe in the reality 
of the world, that he was an illu- 
sionist. Yet, temperamentally, he 
was an honest man who suffered 
from the intricate maneuvers in 
which as a public figure he had to 
involve himself. It is to be remem- 
bered that his break with Sartre 
occurred over the issue of the Rus- 
sian slave camps, the existence of 
which the existentialist apostle re- 
fused to discuss, for reasons of 
“higher politics.” Camus, on the 
contrary, had the decency of a 
noble character, and was always 
torn between the inclinations of his 
heart and the “absurdist” position 
he assumed in theory. To an in- 
terviewer he declared: “to accept 
the absurdity of all that surrounds 
us is only a phase, a necessary ex- 
perience: this acceptance should 
not become an impasse.” 

The reader may remember an- 
other striking manifestation of the 
Camusian dilemma; when, in 1957, 
the writer received the Nobel Prize, 
he gave a lecture in Stockholm be- 
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fore a huge audience of notables 
and young people. A group of North 
African students kept interrupting 
him, and in the ensuing period tried 
to pin him down with regard to his 
attitude on the Algerian war. It 
was then, while the whole world had 
its eyes on him, that he gave this 
deeply human answer to a heckler: 
“I am for justice in Algeria; but if 
my mother is attacked, I defend 
her before I defend justice.” (This 
was at the time when hundreds 
succumbed to the terrorists’ 
bombs.) From Stockholm, he wrote 
to a friend: “In this moment of ex- 
cessive honor, in imagination I 
turned toward Algiers. The one 


whom I love most in the world lives 
there, and I wanted to know that 
my mother was proud and happy 
before I was quite sure that I was 
happy myself.” 

But the writer in this century 
can hardly afford to have private 


feelings: he is a _ public figure, 
watched, blamed, condemned, or 
consulted and praised. His problem 
is always to translate into a philo- 
sophical language the thinking sub- 
stance of an age, of a generation. 
But now he is half-expected to have 
a program like a politician, yet to 
follow the straight line of the 
prophet—even to the point of sac- 
rifice. 

The problem of Camus arose 
from his conscience as an artist, as 
a creative man in the twentieth 
century. “What is the role of the 
artist in the world of today?” he 
asked. In the second volume of his 
collected essays (Actuelles II) he 
answered thus: “He is not obliged 
to write about the socialist experi- 
ments, nor, on the contrary, to si- 
lence in himself the sufferings of 
men in the course of their history. 
. .. As artists, we do not, perhaps, 
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have to speak about the issues of 
our time; but as men, we definitely 
do.” In another passage, he likened 
art to a form of revolt which at- 
tempts to capture and give shape 
to values, against the background 
of fleeing time. 


Bor WHILE CAMus the artist il- 
lumined his novels with the great 
truths of existence, Camus the 
thinker remained a prisoner of the 
absurd world. His Mediterranean 
birth, the sun of Algeria, endowed 
him with the capacity of the genu- 
ine writer to see his object and love 
it. The starkly beautiful descrip- 
tions of his novels, the perfectly 
balanced sentences, the economy of 
structure, particularly evident in 
The Stranger (L’Etranger, 1942; 
Eng. tr., 1946) and The Fall (La 
Chute, 1956; Eng. tr., 1957), his 
masterpieces, qaulify him not only 
as a master of French prose, but as 
a man with an exceptionally strong 
grasp of reality. If he was in such 
a complete command of his lan- 
guage and his craft, it was because 
he espoused reality with the strong 
light one finds in the writings of 
another North African, the bishop 
of Hippo. And like Saint Augustine 
(about whom he wrote his thesis for 
the Certificat d’Etudes Superi- 
eures), Camus is profoundly hu- 
man; nobody could be farther than 
he from the dry dissertation novels 
of certain Parisian agrégés, with 
their cardboard figures which go 
through the ritual of drinking and 
sex. His characters, symbolic and 
real at the same time, have not one 
false note, one false gesture: the 
moral problem which finally cap- 
tures them and makes them turn 
around to face the mirror of doubt 
and self-torture, comes with the na- 
turalness of life. It is not a philo- 
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sophical attitude, learned from 
books: it is the evening tide catch- 
ing up with the walker on the beach. 

Yet, his effort to base morality on 
man alone, without an ultimate re- 
course to God, condemns Camus 
to barrenness, and the values he 
wanted to save, to dispersion. The 
failure of Camus is that of a decent 
man with an indecent philosophy. 
The tragedy is that he had no time 
—no worldly time—to readjust his 
vision. As in his play, The Misun- 
derstanding, where mother and sis- 
ter murder the son whom they did 
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not recognize in their guest, Camus 
allowed his better self to be covered 
under a sterile system. His camp 
followers profited throughout by 
this ambiguity, and will continue to 
do so now with even more boldness; 
they will argue, with Malraux, 
Sartre, and existentialist human- 
ism that “a man is the sum of his 
acts,” to be counted at his death- 
bed. In this way they do not have 
to follow his restless search; had he 
lived, they would have refused to 
accompany him where he was, per- 
haps, heading. 
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Urban Renewal 
and 


Human Suffering 


by Robert G. Howes 


Does the Church care for the poor families who lose their 
homes in the process of slum clearance and urban renewal? 


Rone AND EXODUS were once the aftermath of war. 
Today in community after community in the United 
States destruction and displacement mean simply — 
urban renewal. The result in our time is not tragedy 
as it was in postwar Europe but perplexity and many 
problems. If the cities of Germany and Russia, by an 
awful favor of fate, have started ahead of us in the great 
task of rebuilding, our own effort has been set in a pat- 
tern of giant confusion surrounding giant purposes. The 
unpleasant reality which exists in our cities must be 
altered by persuasion and drastic decision rather than, 
more summarily, by the bombs of enemy planes. And 
so we have grown accustomed to the bulldozers and the 
moving vans. No longer facts to be feared, ruin and 
exodus hold the hope of our urban tomorrow! 

There may have been a day when a city could be 
casual about the whole thing. Time was when, aside 
from crusading editors, socialists and now and then an 
offbeat socialite, most people accepted slums as inevita- 
ble. The other side of the tracks was, after all, a 
built-in part of the American scene. Horatio Alger had 
to start at the bottom of the ladder. The lower East 
Side produced its quota of great men and legends. There 
seemed to be something almost providential about im- 
migrants having to live in some squalor so that the 
eventual success might be even more evident. Besides, 
there was always plenty of room for those who objected 
to the smells and disliked the people. There were other 
neighborhoods within the city itself — sacrosanct en- 
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claves, staid white houses with 
proper lawns and decent neighbors 
and a minimum of noise. And, if 
this didn’t suit, there remained the 
towns with ample spaces, nearby 
fields and country clubs and re- 
spectable commuter trains! 

With World War II, the honey- 
moon ended. Complacency was 
blasted into oblivion. Even the 
most casual observer of the Ameri- 
can scene confronted the facts of 
diminishing space, upper income 
evacuation and rising costs. Men 
spoke increasingly of “metropoli- 
tan” solutions; the words “suburb” 
and “blight” and “depressed area” 
became standard in the language; 
city after city woke up to the fright- 
ful dilemma as it lost its largest tax- 
payers and at the same time in- 
creased its municipal expenses as 
more and more of the city turned 
slum. In addition, the revolution in 
American living proceeded apace. 
Urban areas continued to mush- 
room at the expense of once vigor- 
ous rural communities. More and 
more Americans, in suburb and core 
city, came to sense the importance 
of a healthy central urban situation. 
It was in this context that slum 
clearance and redevelopment began 
to bulk larger and larger. It was in 
this pattern that in 1954 the word 
‘“‘urban renewal’’ was officially 
coined. Since then the record is 
complex and significant. 

Six years have elapsed since the 
monumental Housing Act of 1954, 
but it is too early to draw definitive 
conclusions concerning urban re- 
newal. Enough is clear, however, to 
suggest certain aspects of this im- 
mense urban surgery which com- 
munity leaders, lay and cleric, 
would do well to ponder. 


F vase, THE MOTIVATION toward re- 
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The Housing Act of 1954 initiated the 
colossal revolution of rebuilding American 
cities. Father Robert G. Howes maintains 
that in these six years we should have dis- 
covered a vital apostolate in “the ruins and 
exodus” that accompany slum clearance. 
Father Howes is a graduate student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, De- 
partment of City and Regional Planning. 





newal is multiple. It can be re- 
duced however to two primary cate- 
gories. On the one hand, renewal 
officials and many others profess a 
deep concern for people living in 
substandard areas. On the other, 
the economic drive for renewal is 
strong. Statistics show that in city 
after city, slum sections soak up 
municipal services and dollars far 
out of proportion to the return they 
make in municipal taxes. They re- 
quire more social welfare, more pro- 
tection and more repair. Rid the 
city of such areas, substitute spank- 
ing new office buildings and pedes- 
trian paradises and you increase the 
tax revenue while at the same time 
you enhance the come-back appeal 
of downtown to the suburban 
masses. 

In almost every instance to date 
on the books, there is a combination 
of both motives—social concern and 
economic necessity. In fact, there is 
often a built-in conflict between 
them. Which shall be the determin- 
ing factor—the human welfare of 
the present residents or the overall 
improvement of the city? Is it bet- 
ter to rehouse slum populations 
where they are or to send them 
scattering through the rest of the 
city and replace their hovels with 
upper-income construction? These, 
I submit, are quesions on which we 
need to reflect. 


Seconscy, URBAN RENEWAL intro- 
duces the private entrepeneur into 
the civic picture in a vital role. It 
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is he who is willing to put up the 
risk capital required for new build- 
ing. The money involved must be 
substantial even with liberal gov- 
ernment loans. He is, therefore, a 
businessman of major dimensions 
and no newcomer to the problem of 
finance. Once his bid is in, he is 
anxious to publicize his motives: he 
speaks at local business meetings; 
he is glib with promises and slo- 
gans; he draws up elaborate plans; 
he sees to it that an appealing pros- 
pectus in full color reaches the local 
press; he bottonholes people and 
circularizes community leaders. 
There is, of course, nothing wrong 
with any of this. It’s all part of the 
usual business procedure. The fact 
is however that this is more than a 
mere commercial venture: it is the 
concern of the whole community. 
We cannot suspect and oppose the 
redeveloper for being what he is 
but we can and should insist that 
his proposals be submitted to close 
and continuing scrutiny by the af- 
fected citizenry as well as by the 
officials of the city itself. Com- 
promises can usually be worked out 
if suggested early enough in the 
bargaining process. Often seeming 
conflicts of private and public in- 
terest can thus be illuminated, to 
the ultimate benefit of the whole 
community. One such instance is 
that in which the redeveloper op- 
poses low-cost housing or public 
housing in the vicinity of his shin- 
ing new towers. Here churchmen 
and lay leaders, as monitors of com- 
munity justice, must carefully 
study the situation and, if neces- 
sary, speak out in favor of the often 
voiceless lower-income groups in the 
renewal area. If there is money to 
be made in renewal—and there is— 
someone must ride herd on the 
planners in order to make sure that 
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the profits are not derived from in- 
justice to the human beings origi- 
nally located in the proposed sites. 


sat 
[———— IN MOST cities renewal 
in its final form differs from re- 
newal as it first emerged from the 
mind of the planners. This is, by 
and large, inevitable. There may 
be shady maneuvering here and 
there but most changes are part of 
the renewal process. There are 
stages in civic thinking. Adjust- 
ments must be made and trial bal- 
loons sent up to determine public 
reaction. Sometimes, as in the case 
of southwest Washington, dozens of 
plans and proposals are tossed in 
the hopper of discussion and what 
finally comes out is quite different 
from what was initially projected. 
Catholic leadership in the urban 
community must be aware of this 
situation. Affected citizens are fre- 
quently confused by it and distrust- 
ful as plans change. There is need 
for constant contact with the cur- 
rent thinking of officials and of 
private interests. We cannot relax 
our vigilance with regard to any 
plan until we are certain that it has 
reached the ultimate stage and is 
not just part of an evolutionary de- 
velopment from sketch to fact. 


| 
ove THLY, FOR LEGAL and expedi- 


ent reasons, renewal people are 
anxious for community support. 
Public hearings must be held, and 
citizen advisory committees have 
become standard equipment in the 
renewal operation. At times the 
churches have not co-operated and 
often enough lower-echelon renewal 
officials do not know how to go 
about enlisting church leadership 
in a renewal area. 

It should be self-evident that in 
a densely populated downtown sec- 
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tion scheduled for the momentous 
ordeal of displacement and demoli- 
tion, the local Catholic clergy 
should stand ready to serve in giv- 
ing moral direction and in watching 
over the welfare of the affected in- 
habitants, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic alike. No alibi of organiza- 
tional overwork in the parish, no 
false withdrawal on the grounds 
of separation of Church and State, 
nor plea of lack of civic competence 
should be permitted to obscure the 
simple fact that many of these often 
ignorant and less favored people 
face the most critical period of their 
lives. 

Homes they have lived in for 
years, social, religious and educa- 
tional patterns they have come to 
accept as permanent, little gardens 
and neighborhood stores and block 
charity — all must go. Does the 
church not have a stake in this be- 
yond the mere problem of the dis- 
organization of the parish plant and 
parish activities? 

An associated difficulty here is 
that at times renewal occurs in a 
section of the city where the lines 
of church responsibility are vague. 
No parish clergy seems directly ac- 
countable for the area. This may 
occur under many circumstances, 
for instance where most of the peo- 
ple of the renewal section are non- 
Catholic or where the question of a 
“national parish” responsibility for 
a larger community is_ raised. 
Surely, the task of civic guidance 
should be assigned to one parish or 
another. 

Impressive evidence in at least 
one instance brought to the author’s 
immediate attention points up the 
danger of permitting an ecclesiasti- 
cal vacuum when the whole com- 
munity is going through such a 
period of turmoil. 
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. 
i IFTHLY, RENEWAL MEANS reloca- 
tion. Before the bright vision of 
downtown resurrection can become 
a reality, people must be moved. 
Current thinking in renewal and 
public housing circles tends to favor 
relocation over a wide area through- 
out the city rather than concentra- 
tion of slum families in other slums. 
This process, as a whole, invites 
deliberate church concern. In many 
cities relocation is well handled. In 
others there have been complaints 
about bureaucracy, dictatorship, 
poor public relations, inadequate 
safeguards for individual rights, 
“lost” families! A recent article in 
the Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners reported critically 
on relocation from the West End 
renewal area in Boston. A survey 
of some 200 families relocated in 
1956 and 1957 in Philadelphia 
showed that 7 out of 10 were dis- 
satisfied with their new quarters. 

The inconvenience of one family 
or two cannot, of course, be an over- 
riding factor in our thinking. 
Neither must we succumb to the 
glib persuasion of interests whose 
opposition to relocation is less than 
objective. Still, even though it is 
almost inevitable that, in so gi- 
gantic a dislocation as urban re- 
newal involves someone will be 
hurt, it lies clearly within the prov- 
ince of our social concern that the 
suffering be limited as much as pos- 
sible. 

Another aspect of relocation is 
more obviously ecclesiastic. We 
have not yet heard of any urban 
area where a good system of parish 
cross-referral is in effect. A family 
leaves its slum parish and locates 
elsewhere in the city. Unless that 
family goes personally to its new 
parish rectory, it may very well be 
“lost” spiritually. How much bet- 
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ter it would be even from the stand- 
point of worldly wisdom if we could 
set up a procedure whereby parishes 
losing families because of renewal 
could forward to parishes receiving 
these families information about 
their religious status and relevant 
problems. Surely this would guar- 
antee a spiritual continuity all the 
more vital since many of the slum 
families stand low on the intellec- 
tual and social scale. 

1. THE SIXTH instance, as more and 
more people are being displaced by 
urban renewal, federal highway 
construction and other government 
operations, the Church must con- 
cern itself more seriously with pub- 
lic housing. Usually at least 50% 
of the families relocated from slum 
clearance areas are eligible for pub- 
lic housing, yet frequently there is 
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not enough room for them. Public 
housing authorities thus face the 
compound problem of maintaining 
solvency, finding sites and prevent- 
ing their projects from becoming 
nothing more than problem concen- 
tration areas. 

These are but a handful of 
thoughts on urban renewal, which 
is still in its infancy. Many Cath- 
olic parishes and dioceses and col- 
leges can already add much from 
their own experience. In far too 
many cases however there has been 
a lack of church action in this vital 
vineyard. If we have learned noth- 
ing else from six years of renewal, 
we should at least have discovered 
in the ruins and the exodus an apos- 
tolate crying out for apostles and 
replete with opportunities to recoup 
our once honored position as guard- 
ian of the common good. 


3 the as Computer 


BY A. M. 


SULLIVAN 


/ GIVE you memory and more than I remember 
but never my intent for good or evil 


I give you integers, bright from the mold 
but you cannot shape them to the heart’s remorse. 


O brain, whose cells increase with the cube root 
of pride’s rampant cancer 


You own no will of priest or merchant 
in the wizard’s liwely game 


Pll tell you what you are, and why and how, but tell 


me, “Who am [?” 


Not all the jigging tapes, or stinging nerves, or 
pulsing tubes in your anatomy 


Can break creation’s lonely code, nor trace 
prime numbers to eternal Nought. 
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WE 


Export Our Christianity? 


by M. Whitcomb Hess 


Hundreds of foreign students brought startling 
charges against “Western” Christianity. 


Acuna. On10 — from December 
27, 1959 to January 2, 1960—was 
the site of an international confer- 
ence that holds great significance 
for the entire Christian world. Over 
3,600 Protestant delegates from 
300 universities all over the world 
were housed in dormitories on the 
Ohio University campus then va- 
cated by its regular students. The 
occasion was an Ecumenical Stu- 
dent Conference planned and or- 
ganized by the National Student 
Christian Federation. The purpose 
of the Conference, as stated in the 
printed program, was “To hear the 
Word of God in Jesus Christ.” 
The largest delegations from 
overseas came from Asia and Af- 
rica, and Asian and African prob- 
lems held the spotlight during the 
week’s discussions. As the Confer- 
ence progressed, the fact became 
more and more apparent that in 
the battle now going on for the 
mind of the free African and Asian, 
Christianity has already gained 
some powerful adherents. The par- 


ticipants in this battle are the Mos- 
lems, Hindus, Buddhists and secu- 
lar humanists (from liberals who 
invoke Gandhi’s principle of non- 
violence to the most belligerent 
type of Communists), as well as the 
Christians. The great premise of 
this Student Conference, however, 
was that the justice demanded by 
the new nationals of Africa and 
Asia rests strictly on Christian 
principles. 

The term “Ecumenical” in the 
title of the Conference referred not 
to the Ecumenical movement or any 
project for reunion but to the world 
mission of Christianity. Although 
a note of ‘‘togetherness’’ was 
sounded insistently from time to 
time, among the communion in- 
structions for those participating in 
a service was the following note: 
“We must all confess that the Holy 
Catholic Church is in our day nec- 
essarily separated at the table of 
the Church’s Lord.” In the Con- 
ference bookstore the visitor could 
find Chesterton’s Orthodoxy, Con- 
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gar’s The Catholic Church and the 
hace Question, Dawson's 
and the Rise of Christian Culture 
side by side with the works of 
Niebuhr, Tillich and Barth; Niet- 
zsche and Trotsky; Kierkegaard 
and Norman Vincent Peale. There 
were also current volumes on non- 
Christian religion including a 
number of Buddhist titles. Several 
forums and evening “‘firesides” were 
devoted to the need for amicable re- 
between Christianity 
and other forms oi belief. 


J) j ‘ 
fveiigion 


lationships 


le MAIN STRESS however was on 
Christianity’s world mission. Ham- 
pered though it be by divisions and 
associations with colonialism, Chris- 
tianity remains the one truly uni- 
versal religion. The conviction ex- 
pressed by St. Paul that God has 
made of one stock all the nations 
of the earth was echoed by the Con- 
ference. It’s purpose was to study 
Christianity’s world mission and de- 
cide how best to carry it out at the 
varied frontiers of nationalism, race 
tensions, technology and militant 
non-Christian faiths. These fron- 
tiers overlap of course and the race 
problem, particularly prominent at 
the Conference, constantly entered 
into the discussions of other issues. 

“The times demand a great con- 
ference like this,” said Ohio Uni- 
versity’s President John C. Baker 
in welcoming the delegates. “It 
stems from the same forces that 
made President Eisenhower go on 
his world tour.” Prominent partici- 
pants in the Conference were 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, Anglican 
Bishop of South India; Mr. ’Bola 
Ize, attorney from Nigeria; Dr. 
Martin Luther King, outstanding 
American Negro rights’ champion; 
and Dr. Harry Daniel, general sec- 
retary of the Student Christian 
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Will Christianity survive in the new na- 
Asia and Africa? Mrs, M. Whit- 
comb Hess here describes an exciting but 
inspiring Student Ecumenical 
she attended recently on the Ohio Univer- 
sity campus. Hundreds of foreign students 
cheered speakers who denounced Christian 
injustice and the flimsy 
that Western 
The dominant theme was that 
Christianity must purify itself if it hopes to 


tions ol 


Conterence 


(America’s racial 


humanitarianism parades as 
Christianity. 
mission. 


succeed in its world 





Movement in India. Dr. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette of Yale Divinity 
School, Dean Francis B. Sayre of 
the Washington Cathedral and 
other well-known figures in mod- 
ern Protestantism were available 
for personal interviews. 

In addition to the accent on co- 
operation among the various de- 
nominations represented, the Con- 
ference evinced an evident desire, 
even enthusiasm, for a sure teach- 
g authority in Protestant Chris- 
anity. The earnest sincerity of the 
speakers and the eager responses 
from the delegates were impressive 
evidence of that desire and enthusi- 
asm. When Dr. Kermit Eby of the 
University of Chicago spoke on how 
t unemployment problems 


in 
ti 


LO solve 
apart from war he invoked a Chris- 
tian ethical standard; so did Mr. 
"Bola Ige, the Conference Cosec- 
retary, who deplored the double 
standard of the West in his dis- 
cussion of racial tensions and ex- 
pressed his dismay that the West 
looked on the Mau Mau uprising 
as mere savagery while it condoned 
the Hungarian revolt as a true 
struggle for freedom. Dr. King and 
Dr. Daniel in their talks asked for 
a solid, real authority in Christian- 
ity. 


rr 

Fe WHOLE TENOR of the discus- 
sions, particularly on the topics of 
racial tensions and nationalism, was 
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shot through and through with a 
Kirkegaardian bitterness. The 
plaint that Christianity was not be- 
ing observed in Christendom was 
heard over and over throughout the 
week. Mr. Ige said with heavy 
irony, “Until I came to ‘God’s 
country’ I never once experienced 
the effects of racial discrimination.” 
With one voice the Conference 
leaders maintained that the only 
way to achieve human dignity and 
freedom was “to hear the Word of 
God in Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King said that 
we are on the threshold of a new 
Christian order. “This is no fight 
between the white man and the 
Negro,” he declared. “It is an at- 
tack upon definitely unchristian 
principles. It is a crusade for the 


young, for the old will not change 
and their prejudices will not change. 


We must be patient with them but 
strive ever onward in this great 
cause, for if we are ‘concerned par- 
ticipants’ in the drama of freedom, 
equality will surely come.” 

The noted Negro leader saw the 
role of the Christian Church as very 
great in the movement for integra- 
tion. He said it would be a great 
tragedy if some future Gibbon 
should be led to write, “ “The 
Church proved to be the last bul- 
wark of segregated power.’” To 
avert this he asked Church leaders 
to recognize four major responsi- 
bilities: (1) to instill in its wor- 
shipers a world view, for a world 
view is opposed to provincialism, 
sectionalism and therefore, discrimi- 
nation; (2) to make clear that seg- 
regation is a moral evil which no 
Christian can accept, for segrega- 
tion damages the soul; (3) to get to 
the ideological roots of racial preju- 
dice through channels of religious 
education; (4) after clarifying prin- 
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ciples, to go into the field of social 
reform with a program of action. 


| 

T HE WHOLE STRESS of the Baptist 
minister’s speech on December 30th 
was on the teaching authority of 
the Church. “The Church must 
rise up and tell the truth” said 
King, denouncing the way in which 
the Bible had been used to “crystal- 
lize” the status quo in the era of 
the slave. 

There was a distinct note of com- 
passion and good will in Dr. King’s 
address which was not always pres- 
ent in discussions of racial tensions 
by the student delegates. A Ni- 
gerian, for instance, observing that 
Communist radio broadcasts were 
busy telling Africans that America 
had two democracies, one for the 
whites and one for the Negroes, 
commented that he would have to 
report to his government that the 
Communist view had been largely 
confirmed by what he had seen in 
the United States. 

At an evening session devoted to 
the question of “the marriage be- 
tween Christianity and culture,” 
the conclusion was that it had been 
“an unhappy marriage.” One par- 
ticipant was loudly applauded when 
he declared himself in favor of a 
divorce from this marriage. The 
Ghana student at the forum who 
said that Africans will follow the 
lead of the country, Eastern or 
Western, that best demonstrates its 
ability to provide the citizenry with 
respect and dignity was seconded 
by a Nigerian who also pointed out 
that Africa annually increases the 
number of nations in the world fam- 
ily. 

America seems to be a proving 
ground for the issues involved in 
the race question. One hopeful 
sign, in view of Dr. King’s conten- 
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tion that racial tension will be 
solved in America, is that many 
Americans are facing the choice of 
integrating or closing their public 
schools. “The people have shown,” 
said Dr. King, “that in the final 
choice they would rather have 
some integration than see their 
schools closed.” 


Pssuare IT Is because of such 
hopeful signs that Dr. King has de- 
cided to extend his own frontier in 
the work of combatting discrimina- 
tion. In February of this year he 
left his church in Montgomery to 
become, with his father, copastor of 
a church in Atlanta, Georgia so that 
he can be free to travel throughout 
the South as president of the two- 
year-old Southern Leadership Con- 
ference. This is a co-ordinating 
body of Negro groups and churches 
desiring to eliminate violence from 
interracial relations. 

As president, Dr. King will hold 
three-day institutes on nonviolence 
in various cities. Many Negro pas- 
tors will learn how he faced up to 
racial tensions. Though Georgia’s 
Governor has publicly stated his 
opposition to King’s coming, and 
Alabama’s Governor has said that 
King’s work failed in Montgomery, 
many white groups have come to 
Dr. King’s defense. Certainly 
King’s approach to racial tensions 
proved highly inspiring to the dele- 
gates of the meetings at Athens. 
This interdenominational Protes- 
tant student body, in the December 
30th issue of Frontier Post, the 
daily publication of the Conference, 
approved Dr. King’s address with a 
cartoon showing a very small David 
determinedly confronting the Go- 
liath of racial tensions. And among 
the “Conference Comments” in this 
paper were the following remarks 
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by a delegate from Norway: “We 
call people in Africa and Asia col- 
ored. We are also colored. They 
are black, we are white. What dif- 
ference does it make? None! Evi- 
dently many a church and congre- 
gation in this country still teaches 
segregation. Is that all we can get 
out of the Bible as so-called Chris- 
tians? Is this Church an important 
part of our democracy? Can you 
and I live with this Church without 
doing something? I feel I cannot. 
. . . Why don’t you young people 
here raise hell—excuse the word— 
to fight for integration in your con- 
gregation, your organization, your 
school? Some of you say that 
American youth has no challenge 
any longer. It’s not true. It is right 
here.” 

All of which should have given 
Dr. King new hope as he went into 
the new year of an age that he be- 
lieves is to see one of the most mo- 
mentous changes in all mankind’s 
history—an age in which brother- 
hood is realized in a Christian man- 
ner as “an inescapable network of 
mutuality.” 


Bmc’s EMPHASIS HAD been con- 
sistent on the help he expects for 
his great cause from the young of 
the world and of our own nation. 
He knows all too well that some of 
the older influential Negroes of the 
South do not favor integration for 
social and economic reasons. At the 
Athens Conference a number of the 
delegates had come over parental 
objections to their having any part 
in it. But so great is Dr. King’s 
trust in young persons that he plans 
to push in particular his youth pro- 
grams. (One scholarly Methodist, 
father of a former missionary to 
Pakistan, said to me that he wished 
something might be done, in addi- 
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tion to the work for equality of 
races, to bring about “equality of 
ages.” He added that Dr. King’s 
talk had been incomplete in another 
respect, in that he did not express 
gratitude for the fact of freedom in 
our land which made possible the 
Negro preacher’s power and his 
presence in such a group.) 

The remarkable, highly sophisti- 
cated address by Reverend Harry 
Daniel of India, on “The Frontier 
of Militant Non-Christian Faiths,” 
excoriated Americans for their lack 
of Christian truth no less than for 
their lack of Christian action. 
Daniel — definitely a Daniel-come- 
to-judgment in this regard — con- 
demned our pseudo-Christians in 
direct language indeed. Americans 
do not need to go “over there” to 
find unbelievers. They are flourish- 
ing powerfully in our relativist cli- 
mate. “Secularism,” he stated, “has 
crept right in among ourselves. The 
Asians and Africans now challenge 
us. A debate with those ‘over there’ 
has now lost its meaning. Christ 
stands over against us!”’ Christians, 
Dr. Daniel said, must believe that 
God came in the Person of Jesus 
Christ to save the world, but many 
are not willing to accept the conse- 
quences of the Incarnation. The 
Christian, he added in language 
reminiscent of Chesterton, does not 
have one faith among other faiths; 
he must believe that his truth is 
right, in the light of which all 
others are wrong. (“We must show 
the non-Christians that Christ is 
our living Lord.’’) 

The Indian Christian speaker de- 
plored the multitude of sects in 
Protestantism and urged that some- 
thing be done about it as well as 
about the menace of secularism, 
which so many of us have not 
sensed. He also referred to the 
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great harm done by certain Chris- 
tians. When, for instance, Dr. 
Daniel was in Kerala at a youth 
conference a few years ago, he tried 
to explain Christianity to the Com- 
munist bookseller; but the latter 
cut him short with sneering refer- 
ences to those he held bad examples 
among Christians. 


a GENERAL, THE thought left with 
the delegates at the close of the 
Conference must have been some- 
thing like this: If we expect to ex- 
port Christianity to the emerging 
nations it must be genuine Chris- 
tianity (not a fuzzy dechristian- 
ized theology) that really practices 
what it teaches concerning race re- 
lations and other matters. The na- 
tives expect the best in the way of 
modern medicines, machinery and 
the like; they also expect the best 
type of religion. That the leaders of 
the Athens meeting had realized 
this fact to a considerable degree 
was shown in Bishop Newbigin’s in- 
sistence on teaching that “Christ is 
the Incarnate God” as he said in 
these words over and over during 
his Biblical addresses and Bible- 
study classes. 

This stress on Christ as God 
represents a far cry from the not- 
so-distant past when this writer 
heard various humanitarian Protes- 
tants declaring that their churches 
be “not Christ-centered but God- 
centered;” and teaching that Jesus 
was, as our best example of a good 
man, one who could help just for 
the reason that “He did not have 
something on us.” Bishop Newbi- 
gin was explicit on this point: “We 
must not construct a figure of our 
own devising and call it Jesus.” Mr. 
"Bola Ige, the Anglican Nigerian, 
who was so vehemently opposed to 
Communism and capitalism on his 
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continent, was also opposed to hu- 
manitarianism masquerading as 
Christianity. Calling Dr. Schweit- 
zer a stumbling block to African 
Christianity, Ige added that he re- 
spected Schweitzer as a humanitar- 
ian, not as a Christian. As Dr. 
Daniel said of the situation in Asia, 
our extensive social services in the 
form of education, hospitals and so 
forth, are not enough. “The peo- 
ple,” he cried, “are looking for 
something more!” 

Pastor Rutenborn’s play, The 
Sign of Jonah, with which the Con- 
ference opened, had made vivid the 
guilt and judgment of mankind 
shown in “our raving XXth-cen- 
tury knocking at the gates of hell.” 
In this German drama Average 


Man speaks as follows: “As a Ger- 
man I tortured Poles and murdered 
Ukrainians; as a Pole I extirpated 
Germans; as a Ukrainian I was a 
murderous partisan; as an Ameri- 


can I pulverized Dresden; as a Rus- 
sian I raped and pillaged; as a 
Frenchman . . . NO, for heaven’s 
sake, no! That’s more than I can 
bear!” 

Throughout the performance 
the audience was engrossed and 
silent. One comment was “TI feel all 
torn apart.” The whole play con- 
cerned our attempt to escape from 
guilt, and had been directed with 
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competence by Robert Seaver of 
the Union Theological Seminary, 
and played by an expert cast. 
Average Man’s “refusal to meet 
God at the place where God has 
come to meet us” is the real theme 
of the drama which made the play- 
ers characters at once of the Old 
Testament, of the Nazi Reich, and 
of today. In fact The Sign of Jonah 
set the theme of the Conference 
squarely before the delegates: the 
evil of Christianity’s having been 
taken in vain. 

“At Athens,” wrote a reporter 
of the Conference for the Christian 
Century (January 20, 1960), “we 
heard the voices of many who have 
been imprisoned in the bonds of 
death and hell.” The most signifi- 
cant of the voices heard by this 
writer were those calling for genu- 
ine Christian truth in place of the 
watered -down humanisms offered 
for the last two centuries—those 
stones which have been given the 
crying children of the household of 
Christianity in place of bread. An- 
other feature of note was the fact 
that those who were most convinc- 
ing about such a need were not as a 
rule members of the white race or, 
for the most part, Americans. They 
were the very Asians and Africans 
over whose free minds the present 
ideological battle rages. 









































With this issue, Michael de la Bedoyere concludes his regular 
series of monthly reports from London, the first of which appeared 
in November 1948. Now that colossal political and social upheavals 
in Asia, Africa and South America are attracting so much world 
attention, we plan to publish monthly reports from trouble spots 
in these continents, with an occasional report from Mr. de la 
Bedoyere in London. Only the need of a wider coverage of world 
events could impel us to discontinue a monthly department that 
has been consistently one of the most popular features of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


Does the New Generation Believe in God? 
BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Postic OPINION POLLS, as none know better than Americans, have proved 
a valuable though not always infallible instrument of discovery. Their use 
for uncovering the true state of affairs where religion is concerned has 
already thrown a strong light on the task before the Church. 

The latest and perhaps fullest of these polls—one of young people 
exclusively—was taken in France some months ago and its significance 
has been analyzed in a recently published volume entitled La Nouvelle 
Vague—Croit-Elle en Dieu? This might be rendered into English as 
“Does the New Generation Believe in God?” Georges Hourdin, who 
analyzed the results, was able to study letters and documents made avail- 
able through the poll, and these are obviously valuable supplements rein- 
forcing and giving life to the cold figures. 

Let me cite a few figures from the poll. Young people, incidentally, 
are calculated as those between the ages of 18 and 30. (The numerals 
given in the answers are percentage figures.) 

Were you parents believers? Father? Yes—69. No—22. Mother? 
Yes—87. No—8. Percentage of Catholics among these? Father—81. 
Mother—87. 

Among young people, 85% once practiced the Catholic religion. Why? 
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Obligation — 18. Personal convic- 
tion — 41. Habit — 23. Only 35% 
now continue to practice. 

Do you believe in any kind of 
survival after death? Heaven, Pur- 
gatory, Hell—38. Something inde- 
finable—35. The resurrection of the 
body — 32. Are you worried by 
death? Greatly —8. Fairly — 28. 
Not at all—58. 

What are the most important 
things for you in life? Worldly suc- 
cess—68. To get a good job—62. 
Marriage and settled future—75. 
Prepare for next world—62. Social 
reform—15. The world’s material 
progress—20. 

Is religion compatible with sci- 
ence? Yes—23. No—14. Different 
from—25. Don’t know—38. Is reli- 
gion compatible with happiness? 
Yes—53. No—7. In different cate- 
gories—28. 


I HAVE GIVEN these figures, out of 
many others, as interesting exam- 
ples of the reactions received in a 
nominally Catholic country in 
which the people are probably more 
intelligent, more interested and bet- 
ter educated than in most Western 
countries. On the other hand, 
France has been riddled with secu- 
larist philosophies, antireligious po- 
litical trends and, among many of 
its workers, a Communistic out- 
look on life. The French press was 
astonished to learn from the poll that 
a third of the younger generation 
still claimed to be “churchgoers,” 
even though the regularity of church- 
going varied enormously. It is in- 
deed unlikely that so high a figure 
would have been given before the 
war, for though the war favored 
Communism, the general trend of 
French thought has become a good 
deal less anticlerical since the war. 
In this more favorable atmosphere, 
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the postwar clergy, helped by a 
Catholic intellectual revival, has 
done wonders to bring people back 
to church. Visitors to France can- 
not but notice this, not least in 
Paris. New liturgical trends, en- 
couraged by the bishops, have 
helped this welcome change. 

But from the study of these fig- 
ures and of the statements and ex- 
planations given by those who were 
questioned, the most interesting 
and suggestive finding is that to- 
day, in Georges Hourdin’s words, 
“What is lost to the Church is 
finally lost, while that which the 
Church stands for traditionally is 
safeguarded only with great diffi- 
culty.” In other words, the revival 
in religious interest has also proved 
to be a testing of the intrinsic 
worth of religion in the eyes of the 
younger generation brought up in a 
general atmosphere of intellectual 
and social inquiry, within which 
the mere habit of religion or the 
uncritical acceptance of religion are 
insufficient grounds, in the case of 
very many, for religious practice in 
any full sense. 

This finding seems to me to be of 
extreme importance, for in these 
matters what France thinks today 
concerning religion may very well 
be what other countries will come 
to think tomorrow. We cannot get 
away from the fact that we are all 
increasingly influenced not only by 
the bad in a secularist world but 
also by what, so far as it goes, is 
good—namely, (a) the full use of 
reason as the basis of belief and ac- 
tion and (b) a genuine idealism 
and generosity as the test of real 
belief and worthwhile action. 


Te PUT IT more simply: in France 


today (and elsewhere tomorrow), 
the quality of a person’s religion be- 
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becomes ever more important, even 
statistically, than the quantity of 
those who retain hereditary or 
merely conformist adherence to reli- 
gious belief and practice. In the 
United States, Britain and Ireland 
and even more so in Latin countries 
like Italy and Spain and those of 
South America, a merely conform- 
ist religion will prove a delusion, be- 
cause as Catholics come increas- 
ingly to think for themselves, more 
will fall away. We have, of course, 
to allow for the gift of Faith which 
today sustains so many who have 
little intellectual interest in their 
religion and who practice more 
through habit than through real 
fervor and understanding. But the 
gift of Faith can more easily be frit- 
tered away in certain conditions 
than in others. In a traditionally 
Catholic country like Ireland, the 
people remain Catholic, but of those 
who immigrate to England, many 
lose their fervor and too many their 
Faith. We must face up to the fact 
that Ireland is already a happy 
anachronism and is likely to be- 
come more so in the future. 

What the French statistics show 
is that in later years there is a pro- 
nounced falling away from the reli- 
gious practice of early years. Ap- 
proximately 85% say that they 
once practiced within the home but 
only 33% admit going to church to- 
day at all—let alone regularly. 
Why? By no means are disinterest 
or laziness the only reasons. On the 
contrary, among the more intelli- 
gent and idealistic, one finds the 
criticism of Catholic practice is that 
it goes by the letter rather than the 
spirit. Thus one young man wrote: 
“Tt may well be that youth today is 
no longer anticlerical, but rather 
ready to listen to anyone who 
speaks seriously of the religious 
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problem. But this seriousness 
should be about basic questions 
rather than inept discussions about 
the length of skirts, the area of 
bathing dresses and the depth of 
décolletés. Everything will depend 
on which of the two camps with 
which the Church is involved will 
win the day: the camp of those 
whose only interest is to attack 
nudes in art and to clothe naked 
tribes, in missionary countries, or 
the camp of those who stand for the 
integral teaching of Christ, Who 
employed His time on earth in 
something more important than de- 
nouncing the human body which, as 
a creation of God, should evoke our 
admiration.” It is easy to dismiss 
this superficial comparison, and yet 
one is left with the thought that ac- 
cidentals, rather than the integral 
teaching of Christ, do constitute a 
high proportion of our religious 
concern. 


Seon OF THE effects of Catholic 
education in France reinforce the 
belief that the Catholicism of the 
future will depend more on the 
quality than the quantity of edu- 


cation. Georges Hourdin frankly 
admits that the loss of even second- 
rate Catholic education would be a 
disaster. The Church today still 
depends in large measure on Cath- 
olic schools. But he goes on: “It is 
much harder to give a firm answer 
to the question as to whether Cath- 
olic teaching today, even when it 
does its basic work, is good enough 
to ensure perseverance in the mis- 
sionary milieu which is the Catholic 
milieu created for us in the modern 
world.” And a good deal of evidence 
is given to show the enormous reli- 
gious and spiritual change which 
comes over boys and girls, educated 
in good Catholic schools, who come 
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under the influence of a body like 
the Young Christian Workers or 
similar organizations. These give a 
spiritual training and furnish an ac- 
tive apostolate which very often 
throws a totally fresh light on what 
Christ means and what the Church 
really is. One is bound to ask one- 
self whether there need be so sharp 
a difference between the doctrinal 
and moral training in our schools, 
and the sense of spiritual inspira- 
tion and vocation which today is 
given by the best forms of Catholic 
Action. 

If it is true—and surely it 
is—that in the France of today and 
in every country tomorrow the 
faithful Catholic must be a properly 
instructed, courageous and apos- 
tolic Catholic in a secularistic, but 
often generous world, then the time 
has surely arrived when we must 
pay less attention to quantity and 
more to quality. 


A:snovan THE CHURCH is every- 
where, in varying measures, en- 
gaged in raising spiritual standards, 
the fact remains that in France as 
elsewhere we tend complacently to 
regard numbers—numbers of those 
who go to Mass on Sundays, num- 
bers of converts, numbers of good 
people ready to give the priest a 
helping hand, numbers of Catholic 
schools—as evidence that all is well. 
But what of the future when not 
only the indifferent, but often the 
intelligent and generous who really 
take life and the problems of the 
world seriously, will be increasingly 
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affected by the good, as well as the 
bad, in modern thinking? 


I, I may be bold in the last of very 
many contributions I have been 
privileged to make in this feature 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp, I would 
like to end with a vision of all our 
seminaries and colleges geared to 
the needs of tomorrow; a vision of 
churches where every sermon drives 
home a living Christianity of gener- 
ous and intelligent service to God 
and, for God’s sake, service to the 
world which is our neighbor; a vi- 
sion of popular and meaningful par- 
ticipation in a fully understood lit- 
urgy which will revive among us the 
sense of Christian brotherhood in 
the service of God; a vision of 
trained lay action, not just for the 
few, but, so far as it is possible, for 
all—so that we grow into the habit 
of regarding our professions, our 
jobs, our family and our public re- 
sponsibilities as the day - to - day 
matter of lives of service to the 
world and to our neighbor, accord- 
ing to the revelation and spirit of 
Our Lord in the Gospels. 

Only so, it seems to me, can we 
make sure that high qualitative 
standards in our Christianity will 
secure not merely the quantities of 
practicing Catholics we are proud 
of today, but yet greater numbers 
who will remain truly faithful and 
an increase in the number of those 
who will feel impelled to join our 
ranks not only because it has all 
the answers, but because its spirit 
attracts, even as Christ did. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE LINCOLN LORDS 

by Cameron Hawley 

Little, Brown. $5.00 
Lincoln and Maggie Lord have been 
married twenty years. During much of 
that time “Linc” has been a top execu- 
tive and later a company president for 
big corporations. Unfortunately he has 
been a two-year man as president, each 
time leaving his post (for another presi- 
dency) with an unsolved problem be- 
hind him. As the book opens, Lincoln 
Lord is between presidencies, almost 
penniless and understandably frantic. 
After a series of fascirating maneuvers, 
and with much assistance from sheer 
luck, he is given the presidency of a 
small, moribund canning factory in New 
Jersey. 

His luck holds for a while, at least, 
and in a few weeks a plant which has 
been running on part-time recaptures a 
leading chain store order and is out for 
new business. Problems pile up, though, 
problems posed by complexities in hu- 
man beings as much as those reared by 
the intricate machinery of modern ad- 
vertising and distribution methods. In 
fact, these problems seem much more 
real and fascinating than Mr. Lord him- 
self, for the author shows his hero being 
given credit for victories he did not win 
and being defeated by factors he cannot 
control. 

At one point Linc, after only a few 
months as president of Coastal Foods, 
is considering acceptance of the presi- 
dency of a small college. Then a new 
baby food produced by his company 
seems to be the cause of an epidemic; 


and the handsome man who graces the 
club and conference table as affable dip- 
lomat and “generalist” must decide 
something on his own. He makes the 
wrong decision, one that is technically 
wrong and morally right; but with the 
backing and new understanding of his 
wife, he is on his way to a new integrity. 

I found this an engrossing book and 
one I can recommend to all adult read- 
ers for the exciting way the author han- 
dles the problems of business ethics and 
human values, and above all for the en- 
gaging way he tells his story. 


GIANT’S ARROW 

by Samuel Youd 

Simon & Schuster. $3.50 
“Years turn on moments,” Bridget says 
to Carol, as they are discussing Carol’s 
husband, George. Carol has just excused 
her husband’s seduction of Susan, with 
the remark that it was the silliness of a 
moment. That moments of silliness, or 
anger, or lust leave their mark on a life- 
time is the theme of this brilliant short 
novel, exquisitely written, which opposes 
a Catholic view of life to the secularist 
view. 

George Devere, when the novel be- 
gins, is hired by Michael Kelly to pump 
energy into the sales and direction of 
the instrument - making firm Kelly has 
inherited. Devere’s self-centered ruthless- 
ness seems to be just what Kelly Instru- 
ments requires, and Michael, a gentle 
and well-bred man, is willing to overlook 
Devere’s lower class crassness. 

Soon, however, it becomes apparent 
that more than a clash in manners is 
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involved; it becomes a question of morals. 
There is more to the moral universe than 
the ethics of business practice. Both men 
have family problems involving children. 
In the years when they were poor and 
struggling, George forced his wife Carol 
to have an abortion, a that 
will have dramatic consequences when 
the climax of the novel is 
Michael’s wife, who is not a 
selfishly attempted to “lose” 


“moment” 


reached. 
Catholic, 
her child. 
The child was born a congenital idiot. 
Michael, out of his Catholic faith and 
philosophy, and out of human yearning 
for love, daughter Veronica 
whom her mother cannot bear to visit. 

At the climax the business struggle 
and the personal problems of the main 
characters dramatically together. 
The and people are English 
and so is the flavor, but the 
fundamental cleavages in viewpoint are 
universal in our time. 


loves his 


come 
setting 


book’s 


Giant's Arrow is a 
book which treats an important theme 
with tact, taste and impact. 
this one. 


Don’t miss 


CHARLEY IS MY DARLING 
by Joyce Cary 


Harper. $3.95 


The late Joyce Cary gave us many a 
portrait of the rogue in his novels. In 


Charley Is My Darling, an early book 
now published for the first time in this 
country, we the child rogue. 
Charley Brown, in this book, bears a re- 
semblance to the rogue in the author's 
Mister Johnson, the story of an older 
delinquent who was an “innocent” be- 
cause he was an African native, half- 
child and half-savage, let loose in a civili- 
zation he did not understand. 

Charley is a London slum boy of four- 
teen who is sent north during the “phony 
war” period to an English village. He 
soon becomes the leader of a group of 
other “vackies” and the village children 
as well. Charley becomes a delinquent 
out of a twisted spirit of “belonging.” 
Small for his age, he dominates the chil- 
dren of his group by his imagination and 
daring. The best moments of the book 
come when the author shows his uncanny 
insight into the rituals of childhood and 
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the lack of correspondence between an 
inner and sweetness in his 
children and their contrasting antisocial 
behavior. Charley’s crimes, long undis- 
covered but known to children of the area 
—cut him off from the rewards that his 
intelligence and talent for art would have 
gained had he not gone on the rampage 
which resulted in the seduction of Lizzie, 
a sensitive, unintelligent village girl of 
his own 


innocence 


and a minor crime wave 
involving other children. In an afternote 
Mr. Carey explains Charley as a study 
in the “confused and frustrated” child 
mind of looking for significance 
through imagination. 


age, 


one 


RITUAL IN THE DARK 

by Colin Wilson 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.95 
We live, a major character in this first 
novel by the angry young author of 
The Outsider maintains, “in an age of 
murder.” This character—it would be 
unfair to identify him in a review—be- 
comes a modern Jack-the-Ripper in to- 
day’s London. “Human freedom’s dis- 
appearing,” a friend comments, explain- 
ing the murderer’s motivation, “and he 
wants to help it on its way with a little 
murder.” 

Ritual in the Dark describes in a 
flowing narrative—despite all the inter- 
jections of heady philosophy 
existentialist)—a world which is short- 
circuited. The narrator, a would-be 
writer who lives grubbily on a small in- 
herited income, wants to write a book 
“about all the different ways people im- 
pose a meaning on their lives.” 

A chance meeting at an art exhibit 
brings Gerard Sorme, the narrator, into 
a small circle of people busy im- 
posing meaning on _ themselves and 
others. In a London murky with de- 
spairing thought, a murderer § stalks, 
killing one prostitute after another in 
some homosexual, sadistic rage. Sorme 
meanwhile proves he is “normal” by 
seducing a spinster and her niece. Every- 
one seems to be pursuing his right to 
live a more interesting life, all being 
haunted by “the modern sense of dis- 
possession, of not having enough life.” 


(mostly 
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EDMUND BURKE AND IRELAND 

by Thomas H. D. Mahoney 

Harvard Univ. Press. $7.50 
There are many reasons why a study 
such as that of Professor Mahoney on 
Edmund Burke and Ireland will com- 
mand respectful attention. First of all, 
this is a serious work by a competent 
scholar. Professor Mahoney has been 
interested in the subject of his book from 
his earliest days as a student of modern 
history. His doctoral dissertation, fol- 
lowed by five visits to England and one 
to Ireland, have brought to him a knowl- 
edge of Edmund Burke and the times in 
which he lived, which entitles him to 
speak with authority. 

Secondly, Edmund Burke himself is an 
interesting figure, not only as a states- 
man whose views aroused both interest 
and controversy, but as a political proph- 
et whose predictions can be seen in 
retrospect as having emerged from a 
deep understanding of the principles of 
political science and a broad experience 
with the problems of human psychology. 
Thirdly, Burke presents a rare combina- 
tion of honesty and personal uprightness 
with an avowedly opportunist point of 
view toward his political career, and a 
determination to seek in his political 
associations the fulfillment of his ambi- 
tion for personal greatness. 

Professor Mahoney’s principal pur- 
pose is to study the connection of Ed- 
mund Burke with the affairs of Ireland, 
and to offer, particularly in the light of 
hitherto unstudied sources, his own con- 
clusions regarding the program which 
Burke had conceived for regulating the 
relations between Ireland and the Brit- 
ish Empire. There will certainly be much 


difference of opinion on the details of 
this program as they are related to the 
events of history which followed the 
period in which Burke lived and wrote. 
There can be no doubt, however, of 
Burke’s love for his native land, or of 
his sincerity in advocating for it a regime 
of limited independence in which its 
policies would be closely co-ordinated 
with those of the more powerful nation 
to the east. Nor can there be any doubt 
of Burke’s political wisdom as he main- 
tained that a system of mutual help 
should obtain between England and Ire- 
land. 

The portrait of Edmund Burke as Pro- 
fessor Mahoney presents it to us is that 
of a deeply religious man, inclined by 
nature and by his early environment to 
be sympathetic with the Catholic faith 
in which his mother had been brought 
up, and which she had communicated to 
his own sister. Fundamental to his reli- 
gious convictions was an attitude of strict 
adherence to the principles of the natu- 
ral law as reason discovers them in con- 
scientious reflection. If we were to syn- 
thesize the political philosophy of 
Edmund Burke as it appears in his writ- 
ings, it would resemble, point for point, 
the teachings of Catholic scholars of the 
present time on the functions of the state 
and the purposes of social organization. 
Though he was not a metaphysician, his 
conclusions regarding the nature, origin 
and destiny of man and the universe 
would be essentially those of medieval 
scholasticism. 

In short, it would seem that Burke 
was a Catholic at heart, even though he 
refused to accept the teachings of the 
Church as directed toward himself. As 
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we study him in his efforts to improve 
the condition of his countrymen we can- 
not escape a feeling of admiration for his 
fundamental goodness and his honest ef- 
forts to deal objectively with every prob- 
lem which he attempted to solve. 
Whether or not we agree with Burke as 
a politician, we are drawn to him as a 
man, and we can find in his writings not 
only points for argument but material 
for profitable meditation. 

Professor Mahoney is to be com- 
mended for having prepared a work of 
scholarly research which will have defi- 
nite value for all future considerations 
of the period about which he has written. 
He has thrown a new light on a hitherto 
neglected aspect of the writings of an 
eminent statesman of modern times. If 
the program which Burke espoused for 
Ireland is of only academic interest to- 
day, we should nevertheless reflect seri- 
ously on the elements of this program as 
Professor Mahoney analyzes them, and 
upon the reasons which Professor Ma- 
honey suggests for the failure of this 
program to achieve realization. 

RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING 
Archbishop of Boston 


HEROIC SANCTITY AND INSANITY 
by Thomas Verner Moore 
Grune & Stratton. $5.00 

This is a most unusual book. It is a rare 
volume because extremely few people 
could write with equal competence in the 
two fields whose interrelations are ex- 
plored in it, namely, sanctity and in- 
sanity. The author is a priest-psychia- 
trist with a lifetime, and a long lifetime 
at that, of experience in both fields. For 
more than thirty years, as Director of the 
Clinic for Mental and Nervous Diseases 
at Providence Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., and as founder of the Child Guid- 
ance Center at Catholic University, Fa- 
ther Moore dealt with the mental prob- 
lems of children and adults. For all of 
these thirty years he combined the in- 
sights of the psychiatrist with the pas- 
toral outlook of the priest. Retiring from 
Catholic University in 1947 at the age 
of seventy, he entered the Carthusian 
Order and in 1950 became one of the 
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founders of the first Carthusian founda- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. Not 
only is Father Moore experienced as a 
priest and as a psychiatrist, he is also 
well-known as an author with a series of 
distinguished books to his credit in both 
the psychiatric and the religious fields. 
One who knows the background of its 
author opens the present work, therefore, 
with the expectation of a rare intellectual 
experience. He will not be disappointed. 

By virtue of its content, Heroic Sanc- 
tity and Insanity belongs with the grow- 
ing number of books dealing with the 
relations between religion and psychia- 
try. It is, however, a special book in this 
field, focusing as it does on heroic sanc- 
tity rather than the more ordinary ad- 
herence to religion, and on insanity, not 
lesser psychological disorders. Father 
Moore makes it clear that he is not writ- 
ing about those “whose names are on a 
baptismal register,” but rather about 
those “who are heroic in their fidelity to 
the commandments of God.” Great sanc- 
tity, the author maintains, strengthens 
the personality and thus operates to pre- 
vent mental disorder. Sanctity below the 
level of the heroic may also be thera- 
peutic, he believes, since it may do away 
with all needless anxiety. Daily Mass 
and the practice of mental prayer is ordi- 
narily necessary, he thinks, to attain this 
kind of therapeutic effect. 

The above sketch would represent Fa- 
ther Moore’s conception of the ordinary 
contribution of sanctity to mental health. 
Could an individual saint, however, be 
the victim of a major mental disorder or 
psychosis? In attempting to answer, 
Father Moore distinguishes between the 
purely affective disorders, which, he be- 
lieves, would not preclude canonization, 
and the thought disorders which interfere 
more directly with mental functioning. 
The latter would present an obstacle to 
beatification. “A good skipper,” he writes, 
“can steer a boat through many a storm 
and he does not cease to be a good skip- 
per if he meets a storm in which he can- 
not save the boat.” St. Francis de Sales 
and St. Alphonsus Liguori suffered de- 
pressions which the author apparently 
feels could be considered psychotic. 
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The illustration of the role of 
sanctity in the development of personal- 
ity is taken from the life of St. Thérése 
of Lisieux. This choice on the part of 
the author was undoubtedly prompted 
by the publication in 1955 of Two Por- 
traits of St. Thérése of Lisieux by Father 
Etienne Robo. The portraits are 
the popular one of the saint and the one 
which Father Robo sketches in his book. 
He maintains that she suffered a nervous 
breakdown at the age of eleven, that she 
was a 


major 


two 


“neuropath,” and that it was in 
overcoming neurotic tendencies 
that she achieved sanctity. Father Moore 
in his book takes sharp issue with this 
viewpoint 


these 


He diagnoses the above-men- 
infectious disorder, 
whatever for 
the claim that St. Thérése was a psycho 
path. 


tioned illness as an 


and he finds no evidence 
“To call a canonized saint a psy- 
chopath,” he says, “is to call in question 
the judgment of the Church in her de- 
Father Robo, the 
author thinks, was not familiar with the 
technical meaning of the terms which he 
employed. 

The sub-title of the book reads: “An 
Introduction to the Spiritual Life and 
Mental Hygiene.” In the opinion of the 
reviewer the title would better read: “An 
Introduction to the Relation between the 
Spiritual Life Mental Hygiene.” 
The book, quite far from being an intro- 
duction to these fields, presupposes a not 
inconsiderable acquaintance with both 
on the part of the reader. I suspect that 
a psychiatrist reading the book (and I 
earnestly hope that many of them will 
read it) will be very much lost in Part 
I, which is a treatise on the “Heroic Vir- 
tues of the Saints.” Similarly, I would 
anticipate that the ordinary religious 
reader would be as much at sea in read- 
ing sections of Part IT: “Mental Disorders 
and Sanctity at its Therapeutic Level.” 
The difficulty in this respect is accentu- 
ated because the treatment in both in- 
stances is selective rather than syste- 
matic. All those who persevere will, how- 
ever, reap their reward in Part III: “Na- 
ture and Grace in the Making of a Saint.” 
This book is not reading for everyone, 
and will not, I think, be easy reading for 


cree of canonization.” 


and 
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anyone, but for those who undertake to 
read it—and may they be many— it will 
prove to be a rare intellectual and spir- 
itual experience. 

Rev. WILLIAM C. Bier, S.J. 


VATICAN DIPLOMACY 

by Robert A. Graham, S.J. 

Princeton Univ. Press. $7.50 
Vatican Diplomacy by Robert A. 
Graham, S.J., represents a monumental 
work of research on a high scholastic 
level. Written as a thesis which con- 
sumed four years, the writer found his 
material in many foreign ministries of 
the world as well as in Rome. The 442- 
page book, including bibliography and 
index, is an essential in the reference 
division of any library. 

Beginning with a definition of diplo- 
macy, the author quotes Pius XII as to 
the need and reason for Vatican diplo- 
matic endeavour “to see that through the 
entire world, there reigns between church 
and state normal, and if possible, friend- 
ly relations, in order that Catholics may 
live their faith in tranquillity and peace, 
and that the Church may, at the same 
time, provide for the state that solid 
support which it constitutes wherever it 
is allowed to carry on its work in free- 
dom.” 

The majority of states maintain diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. Some 
are permanent, others transitory. At the 
New Year’s Audience of 1959, thirty-six 
representatives of foreign nations pre- 
sented their credentials. Vatican Diplo- 
macy illustrates how the various diplo- 
matic organs of Vatican international life 
came into being, the need for them on 
the part of the Holy See, their help to 
nations accredited to the Vatican. In- 
numerable illustrations and anecdotes 
carry the reader along the path of Vati- 
can diplomatic endeavours. 

“Origins,” “Organs of Vatican Diplo- 
macy,” “The Pope as Sovereign,” “Tests 
and Challenges” form the four major 
parts of the thesis. Of particular yalue 
is the chapter on the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. The section entitled 
“Organs of Papal Diplomacy” is not only 
enlightening but very useful to those of 
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us who live in Rome. It is a most helpful 
and brief explanation on the Papal In- 
ternal Administration. The student of 
Italy will find a vast amount of informa- 
tion on what was Italy’s greatest prob- 
lem—the Vatican. The student of law 
will find himself intrigued by the prob- 
lems so clearly delineated and brilliantly 
discussed. 

Those of us Americans who live in 
Rome have long awaited some clear 
statement such as made by the author: 
“there is no substitute for orderly pro- 
cedures established by international cus- 
tom.” We are often embarrassed by hav- 
ing to engage in “backdoor diplomacy” to 
accomplish our ends. This year we are 
told one and a half million Americans 
will visit Rome. In large numbers they 
will wish preferential treatment at the 
Vatican. As Catholics they will be re- 
ceived, as Americans they will be toler- 
ated and given access to a sovereign 
power with which their country declines 
to have diplomatic relations. For years 
we have been skirting the edge of this 
problem. In 1941 Harold A. Tittman was 
Officially accredited by the United States 
to the Holy See. He remained in diplo- 
matic status until 1944. The Myron 
Taylor mission is outstanding even if it 
seems to represent in part a wish on the 
part of former President Roosevelt's ad- 
visors to bring some political pressure on 
the Holy See through his “personal rep- 
resentative.” But there have been other 
presidents, too, who have found some 
representative at the Vatican most useful. 
All Americans can read with pleasure 
chapter twelve on “United States — 
Vatican Relations.” 

Vatican Diplomacy is a scholarly trea- 
tise, useful and comprehensive in scope. 
We are much in debt to the labors of 
Father Graham. 

Rev. JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.P. 


UNITED NATIONS: 
HOPE FOR A DIVIDED WORLD 

by Sir Leslie Munro 

Holt. $4.00 
Sir Leslie Munro, long-time Chief Dele- 
gate of New Zealand to the United Na- 
tions, has served as President of the 
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3rd Printing 


How 
psychiatry 
can be 
combined 
with 
Catholic 
teaching 
to help the 
troubled 


COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques and 
Emotional Conflicts 


By GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. 
and ROBERT GLEASON, S.J. 


This pioneering work undertakes to show how 
the realistic spiritual wisdom of the Church 
and the most helpful techniques of modern 
psychiatry can work together to aid the per- 
plexed. It offers forthright suggestions for deal- 
ing with such problems as alcoholism, mas- 
turbation, homosexuality and scrupulosity, and 
takes up both the “psychological” and “moral” 
questions involved. 

While addressed primarily to priests, seminar- 
ians and counsellors, it is also a book for 
teachers and mothers and fathers. Widely and 
favorably discussed, it has drawn such com- 
ments as these: a 
Catholic World: "A practical manual that com- 
bines the best current counseling practice, mod- 
ern psychology and sound religious principles.” 
Catholic News, New York: “Profitable, inform- 
ative reading for teachers and parents.” 
William J. Devlin, S.J., in "Social Order": 
“Truly a must for every priest's library ... a 
fine pioneer practical attempt in a difficult 
area." 

Msgr. John S. Kennedy in "Our Sunday Vis- 
itor’: "One can earnestly recommend the book 
for study and discussion." 

The Pilot, Boston: "A MUST for every priest.” 
—Rev. Joseph Y. Alves, D.S.W., Director of 
Catholic Family Counseling, Inc., Boston. 


$4.50 
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64 University Place, New York 3 
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Trusteeship Council of the Security 
Council and of the General Assembly. 
In a very chatty, informal book he com- 
bines his own observations and experi- 
ences with a solid outline of the political 
organs of the United Natiors. 

It comes off very well. For once the 
reviewer can endorse the publisher's 
claim that the book “deserves the widest 
possible audience, not only for its in- 
formation about the UN, but for its 
dramatic lesson: the United Nations is 
not a remote, mysterious organism that 
functions only in the press. It is a vital 
part of our world community whose suc- 
cess is a matter not of delegates and of- 
ficers, but of ourselves and our atti- 
tudes.” 

Sir Leslie’s penetrating observations 
include some which have never been 
previously drawn to my attention. Com- 
menting on the Suez crisis, he says that 
the condemnation of the Franco-British 
attacks on Egypt seems to establish the 
principle that no power may henceforth, 
no matter how imminent and serious 
the danger, use force to protect its vital 
interests (except in self-defense) save 
with the consent of the United Nations. 
This viewpoint interestingly parallels 
that of Catholic social thinkers to the 
effect that various formal statements of 
Pius XII add up to the principle that to- 
day no war is morally justifiable other 
than an action limited to resisting an 
actual unjustified aggression. 

When commenting on the Security 
Council, Sir Leslie notes that all mem- 
bers of the United Nations, except the 
veto-wielding Big Five, have surrendered 
an integral part of their national sov- 
ereignty to the world body. The Council 
has the power, never exercised, to use 
the armed forces of members without 
their consent for the purposes specified 
in the Charter. Here again, the Cath- 
olic cannot but approve of the overthrow 
in principle of the perverted concept of 
“the divine right of kings” on which 
modern national sovereignty is based. 
We may feel that we are still a long way 
from putting the principle into practice, 
but its recognition is already a great 
advance. Gary MAcEoINn 
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EDUCATION AND MORAL WISDOM 
by George Shuster 

Harper. $3.50 
This present collection of essays marks 
the retirement of Dr. Shuster from the 
presidency of Hunter College, a_posi- 
tion held by the latter since 1939. Atten- 
tion is also called to the efforts made 
over the years by Dr. Shuster to make 
young people realize that a college edu- 
cation is not merely an “intellectual ex- 
perience” but also a “call to moral duty 
and spiritual insight.” 

Some of the essays were originally de- 
livered to college audiences and others 
appeared first as articles in magazines 
and journals, under such titles as “Aca- 
demic Freedom” and “Education and 
Wisdom.” Those who recall that Dr. 
Shuster was editor of Commonweal be- 
fore going to Hunter College will expect 
and find in these articles the same clarity 
and honesty that marked his editorials. 
Having been a teacher of literature be- 
fore being an editor and later a college 
president, the author is perhaps at his 
best in the chapter entitled, “What Is 
Education?” He is realistic enough to 
admit that there are “vast numbers of 
students and teachers, at all academic 
levels, for whom the task assigned is 
merely to absorb and emit a specified 
quantity of information. .. .” The au- 
thor believes that many young people 
have no desire to move beyond that stage 
but he urges educators to try to single 
out those students to whom education is 
an “adventure” and to help them on 
their journey. He warns that acceptance 
of the lowest common pupil denominator 
as the norm will “doom the potential in- 
tellectual power of the nation.” 

He regrets the absence of theology in 
secular universities, believing that aca- 
demic institutions of all types should be 
willing to discuss whether or not man is 
immortal. He believes that this is a 
rather important question deserving seri- 
ous attention. He adds that the presence 
of Union Theological Seminary on the 
campus of Columbia University “has al- 
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tered the academic experience of count- 
less students.” He also inquires, “May it 
therefore not be regrettable that only the 
Catholic University of America has a 
Catholic faculty of theology?” This final 
question is drawn from the chapter “On 
Catholic Education,” a topic which is 
treated in a manner both sympathetic 
and critical. PAUL KINIERY 


DEMOCRACY IS NOT ENOUGH 

by John Scott 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.95 
AS OTHERS SEE US: 

The U. S. Through Foreign Eyes 

ed. by Franz M. Joseph 

Princeton Univ. Press. $6.00 
John Scott’s smallish compendium with 
the arresting title on the manifold woes 
of the world turns out to be not so im- 
pressive a work as one might expect of 
such an experienced reporter-author. 
Scott has traveled the world these past 
five years in search of problems, which 
he found, and answers, which he did not 
find. While he does a good workmanlike 
job of setting forth the problems of co- 
lonialism, nationalism, Communism and 
capitalism, his book falls completely wide 
of its objective: to support his conten- 
tion that “democracy is not enough.” 
Nowhere are his terms of reference de- 
fined nor is there any attempt to explain 
cogently why he feels the newly devel- 
oping areas of the world cannot success- 
fully or will not operate as democracies. 
Scott is best and most natural as a re- 
porter and he reports particularly vividly 
on the leaders of Africa. He has cap- 
tured the spirit and the nervous energies 
of these dynamic peoples. By and large, 
however, this is not Scott’s best work. It 
is too loose, too superficial and too con- 
cerned with phraseology. 

If Scott is overly concerned with sur- 
face explanations, Franz Joseph’s fas- 
cinating collection of essays on what for- 
eigners think of us is just the opposite. 
Probing, candid illumination of twenty 
distinguished contributors, representing 
all continents and a good many different 
points of view, offers some sober insights 
into our own national character. Such 
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company as England’s Denis Brogan, 
France’s Raymond Aron, Italy’s Luigi 
Barzini cannot help but aid us in better 
knowing appear to 
With sympathy and 
sorrow they point out our strengths: 
kindness, humor, openness, generosity; 
and our weaknesses: insularism, conceit, 
disdain, presumption. What emerges 
from this composite, often repetitious, 
picture is highly instructive. The Span- 
ish and Latin contributors, it seems to 
this reviewer, have most nearly captured 
our spirit and plead most eloquently for 
our continuing development. But, per- 
haps most the American 
reader, is the realization gained from a 
close reading of the text that America, 
except for foreign specialists on our land, 
is still almost completely unknown and 
greatly misunderstood the world around 
except for the largely untrue romantic 
myths of gold in the streets. 

Rosert F. 
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CITIES IN CRISIS 

by Dennis Clark 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
In four dimensions, Catholic-houser and 
race-relationist Dennis Clark of Phila- 
delphia tells the story of the city. The 
width and length of contemporary urban 
crisis are backgrounded with social his- 
tory and heightened with spiritual ur- 
gency. The result is a brave, brief and 
important book. It is highly significant 
in itself that Cities in Crisis appears but 
a few months after The Church and the 
Suburbs, by Andrew Greeley, from the 
same publisher. 

“If the trumpet make an uncertain 
sound,” says St. Paul, “who shall pre- 
pare for the battle?” The author is no 
uncertain His analysis of 
“the revolutionary city” is professional. 
His criticism of Church social action in 
the urban community crisis area is pene- 
trating, controversial in places, but al- 
ways sober and decisive. The net con- 
clusion jibes with that of Father Greeley 
on suburbia. Clearly we have homework 
to do. Clearly we have to consider soon 
community crisis affecting the Church 
and come up with integrated, informed 


trumpeter. 
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and continuous thinking. In short, this 
trumpet needs to be listened to. The 
pattern of civic change is already loud 
and long in the land. The author capably 
frameworks that change in moral impli- 
cations and we can ignore these implica- 
tions no more in downtown than in 
suburbia. 

Our quarrel with Cities in Crisis is 
actually quite incidental to its over- 
whelming value. Dennis Clark seems to 
fall into the current fallacy of overesti- 
mating the significance of urban life his- 
torically. Since World War I we have 
ceased to be a majority rural nation, but 
because more and more of our people 
live in metropolitan areas, there is no 
justification for supposing that life in 
cities is in fact superior to life on the 
land. The principal point of controversy, 
of course, is the suburb. This may well 
be a third force in American living, en- 
titled to more consideration than Mr. 
Clark accords it as a mere fragment of 
his “revolutionary city.” We admit read- 
ily that in all of these matters there is 
much confusion far beyond the pages of 
this book. The point is simple: as a 
Church we cannot afford to jump into 
the community crisis without first decid- 
ing on a clear definition of what we 
mean by city, suburb, metropolitan area 
and, more importantly, without squarely 
facing up to the issue as to where pre- 
cisely the better Christian family life is 
likely to be. There is far more than 
semantics involved. 

For the rest, Cities in Crisis should 
be in the hands—not on the shelves—of 
every Catholic, whether he is layman or 
cleric, who is concerned with downtown 
crisis. The book answers many questions; 
it raises many. On the jacket the pub- 
lisher says that the Christian response 
to urban crisis must be “informed and 
practical while yet passionate with char- 
ity.” To this Cities in Crisis is an Action 
Amen. Rev. Rosert G. HOwEs 


THE WORLD’S LAST NIGHT 

by C. S. Lewis 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.00 
C. S. Lewis’ new book is a collection of 
short pieces, one of which is “Screwtape 
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Proposes a Toast.” I suspect that many 
readers will, as I did, turn immediately 
to this. 

They will discover the old devil in fine 
form, as he addresses “your Imminence, 
your Disgraces, my Thorns, Shadies, and 
Gentledevils,” deploring the quality of 
the human souls whose anguish has been 
served at the annual dinner of the 
Tempters’ Training College: “Then there 
was the lukewarm Casserole of Adul- 
terers. Could you find in it any trace of 
a fully inflamed, defiant, rebellious, in- 
satiable lust? I couldn’t. They all tasted 
to me like undersexed morons who had 
blundered or trickled into the wrong 
beds in automatic response to sexy ad- 
vertisements, or to make themselves feel 
modern and emancipated, or to reassure 
themselves about their virility or their 
“normalcy,” or even because they had 
nothing else to do. . . . Here were vermin 
so muddled in mind, so passively re- 
sponsive to environment, that it was very 
hard to raise them to that level of clar- 
ity and deliberateness at which mortal 
sin becomes possible.” Sinners may have 
lost their flavor, but neither Screwtape 
nor Mr. Lewis has. 

In the six essays that constitute the 
remainder of the book, Lewis considers 
the efficacy of prayer, the nature of be- 
lief, “culture” as a value, the concept of 
good work, the Christian view of life on 
other planets, and the doctrine of the 
Second Coming. His treatment of these 
is in the best tradition of English devo- 
tional prose. If he “popularizes,” it is 
without condescending; he is_ sane, 
shrewd, lucid, homely, witty. The title 
essay and the one on prayer are of par- 
ticular value. “On Obstinacy in Belief” 
may be more difficult for some readers, 
and Lewis moves somewhat slowly and 
awkwardly toward his central topic, but 
the final sections on the encounter with 
the Person that is Christian experience, 
are penetrating and rewarding. 

I should add that I am most inclined 
to disagree with Lewis on social, educa- 
tional and artistic, rather than on pri- 
marily moral and spiritual matters. I 
doubt that present methods of teaching 
literature are more dangerous than the 
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older ones, that “real honest-to-God 
work . . . now appears chiefly in low- 
brow art.” Lewis generalizes glibly in 
these areas, as he does not in the others. 
But even here he stings us into thought, 
and often presents us with truths clearly 
and strongly stated. “Those who read 
poetry to improve their minds will never 
improve their minds by reading poetry. 
. . . The desirable habit of mind, if it is 
to come at all, must come as a by-prod- 
uct, unsought.” It is about time someone 
said that. JOSEPH P. CLANCY 


HANDING ON THE FAITH 

by J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 

Herder and Herder. $6.50 
The appearance in translation and revi- 
sion of Father Jungmann’s Katechetik 
is an event in the history of the American 
catechetical movement. The renowned 
Austrian Jesuit has given us an exposi- 
tion of almost every aspect of the science 
and art of catechetics, one based on the 
best developments in continental Europe 
during the past half century. As such it 


is an admirable companion to Hofinger’s 
The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine. 
The unique contribution of the latter was 
its thorough study of the content of the 


Christian message. Here it is above all 
the method of presenting Christian doc- 
trine that is under consideration. 

Of the eight chapters, the first is an 
excellent survey of the history of cate- 
chetics. It is in this genre of writing that 
Jungmann is facile princeps. We can 
learn much for a present-day evaluation 
of the Church’s instruments of education 
—the liturgy, Christian family and com- 
munity life, formal religious instruction 
as such—from his objective study of the 
contributions these instruments have 
made to the vigor of Catholicism in the 
past. 

The three chapters that follow con- 
sider the formation of the catechist, the 
child and catechesis, and the task of the 
catechist. These are challenging and in- 
spiring (one might almost say discourg- 
ing) pages; for they paint a picture of 
the catechist and his work which are 
ideals to be striven for and attained only 
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with difficulty. Yet Jungmann is not in- 
dulging in dreams. He simply faces the 
problem honestly and spells out the seri- 
ous responsibility of leading our children 
to an understanding and love of their 
Christian calling. 

Chapters five, six and seven are per- 
haps the most valuable contributions in 
the book for all are concerned with the 
how of catechetics: the teaching plan; 
the general method; and special metho- 
dological questions. The treatment of 
these topics is remarkably complete. In- 
deed it is difficult to think of a major 
problem that has not been at least touch- 
ed upon. The author is particularly suc- 
cessful in evaluating the Munich method 
and in showing how it can be enriched 
and enlivened by student participation, 
by the intelligent use of questions and 
finally (a point stressed so much of late 
in continental Europe) by making the 
class period itself a genuine “religious 
experience” for the child. 

A concluding chapter treats of special 
tasks proper to various age levels, such 
as the religious guidance of the very 
young, the age for first communion and 
confirmation, training in chastity, etc. 
There are many splendid things said in 
these pages, although they are often 
primarily applicable to the European 
scene. Only one section on the age of 
confirmation is, to this reviewer’s mind, 
less than satisfying. Both the body of 
the text and the footnotes reflect the con- 
fusion that still unfortunately prevails in 
theological circles concerning the pur- 
pose of the sacrament. 

The serious student will appreciate the 
four appendices at the end of the book, 
especially the first two on the Apostles’ 
Creed and the history of the kerygma in 
pastoral work. 

One or two qualifying observations are 
in order. First, the book clearly bears a 
heavy European and especially Germanic 
stamp. This feature, plus a somewhat 
ponderous style at times, will undoubtedly 
make it less attractive to many American 
readers. Although the reviser has at- 
tempted an adaptation to conditions in 
this country, much still remains to be 
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done in this respect. From the viewpoint 
of the needs of the American reader 
there is an insufficient treatment of the 
enormous problem faced by the Church 
in the United States: the fact that a 
majority of our Catholic children attend 
public schools; the deplorable conditions 
under which our catechists are not in- 
frequently asked to teach; and the fact 
that the American school set-up, which 
differs considerably from the European, 
presents problems all its own. 

The observations registered above are 
made in simple fairness to the prospec- 
tive reader or buyer. They do not lessen 
to any notable degree the general excel- 
lence of the work nor its usefulness to 
the serious student of catechetics who is 
willing not only to read but also to study 
and work the rich mine of theoretical and 
practical wisdom which Father Jung- 
mann offers us. Handing on the Faith 
could be adopted with profit as the cate- 
chetical textbook of any seminary or 
novitiate in this country. 


Rev. FRANK B. Norris, S.S. 
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THE RED EXECUTIVE 

by David Granick 

Doubleday. $4.50 
With the economic aspect of the Cold 
War very much in the news, this “Study 
of the Organization Man in Russian In 
dustry” is quite timely. The author con- 
centrates on two phases of the Soviet 
managerial problem. First, he traces the 
managers’ and political 
background and shows their intellectual 
outlook. Secondly, he points out the in- 
centives which motivate them and the 
economic as well as the social pressures 


educational 


which fashion their behavior. 

with Dr. 
Granick refutes the popular belief that 
there is a conflict between the Soviet 
manager and the representative of the 
Party. In fact, practically all Red execu- 
tives of importance are members of the 
Party and their organizational personal- 
ity is entirely dominated by Communist 
ideology. 


In dealing these subjects, 


“The industrial manager and 
the Party secretary are old classmates, 
neighbors, and seeing the 
world from the same perspective.” 
Among many interesting observations 
made in the book are the following: A 
greater proportion of college graduates, 
in the majority of cases from engineer- 
ing institutes, is found among Soviet 
managers than among their American 
counterpart. Because the Soviet mana- 
gerial elite is composed mainly of gradu- 
ate engineers, Soviet industry is more 
receptive to new technological concepts 
than are American enterprises. The 
orientation of the Soviet manager is pro- 
duction and his professional competency 
is appraised by the volume of output. 
The manager is responsible for achieve- 
ing the objectives established by the 
Party. “No excuse exists for failure. 
Often the drive to meet quotas will force 


colleagues, 
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him into illegal activities, this cannot be 
helped. It is a basic part of his task to 
determine what is necessary in order to 
in this sense, the Red Execu- 
tive is very much an independent busi- 
nessman.” 


succeed; 


Since this work is written for the gen- 
eral reader, the author decided to omit 
references to original statistical sources. 
Therefore a number of his statements 
and inferences are beyond direct verifi- 
cation as to the degree of their realia- 
bility. Soviet statistics, as he mentions 
himself, are “often incomplete or delib- 
erately misleading.” An appendix for 
the scientifically-minded 
would have remedied this situation. 

Nikita D. ROODKOWSKY 
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